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I. WAS SHE MISTAKEN? By Mrs. H. B. 
Pautt, Author, of ‘‘ Trevor Court,” &c. With 
an Illustration . 
Il. LAST DAYS IN THE ETERNAL CITY. By 
the Author of ‘Moravian Life in the Bfack Forest.” 
With two Jilustrations ‘ ; 
IlIl..-FROM CHARYBDIS TO SCYLLA. From the 
French of Madame De Wirt, (née Gnizot), by 
Henry Frith. © With three Illustrations ? 
Iv. “CROWDED OUT.” Bythe Rev. W. BuRNET,M. A. 
Vv. OUR BRIDE. A Story from Life. By Mrs. F. 
CLINTON PARRY . ; 
VL “A GREAT DOOR, AND EFFECTUAL, ” or 
the Gospel in France. By A. J. TURNER : 
. ON SHAKING HANDS. By E. Hosken = 
, TO LITTLE CHILDREN; Poem. From the 
French of AL PHONSE DAUDET 
x. SAMUEL BROHL AND COMPANY. From 
the French of VICTOR CHERBULIEZ a 
.. THE BIRDS STILL SING. Porm. ByF. M. 
HOLMES ° ° e ° 
. THE FRANKLIN RELICS. By H. Fritu 
. THE WITNESS OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT TO THE OLD. 
. THE PUNDIT’S PREDICTION. By Lieut’: 
Col. COPINGER 
. WORDS IN SEASON. "By the Rev. GorDox 
CALTHROP , 2 ; 
. A VISIT TO ESKVALE, 
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-G. ‘. JONES 


Surgoon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


Will be __Burgoon fo forward his Pamphlet en Painless Dentistry, enclosed by’ post, which explains ‘the most anique 
system of the adjustment of Artificigl Teeth witheut pain, extraction of aia onesynto which the following. Testimonials 
refer. Consultation free'10 to'5:—~ 
My Dzan Siz, “3 January, 1877. 
w..me. to express my sincere thanks for the’ skill and attention displayed in the construction of my. Artificial Teeth, which 
renders my scamtéption. and articulation excellent, I am glad to hear that you hsve obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters *Patent 
to —s what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, In recognition of your valuable -services you are at liberty to 
asemy n 
a. a Tones, Esq. 8. G. HUTCHINS, by oar a Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


Prorusson Gagperen, late of the Royal ‘Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to: Mr, G. H: Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 
57, Great Russel Streét; London, savs: ‘I have examined aud tested your \Painless System of adjusting Artificial Teeth; it 
is quite perfect, and is the.most snocessfal application of scientific laws for securing actual wear and’comfort yet introduced.” 
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FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDEBS, 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | Amorast satanic pamper om we 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | Havre Exhibition, Angust 1, 1868. 


Pastry a Deak Srz,—I to inform you that after having 
with less Butter | tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
— oY _ ae de whe | nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
» | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
; iy |) 1 am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar 10 | make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Wannirne, 
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nutritious than that raised with | Aapramtoti:frhe Rl Raker a 

Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





ca ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 

Bread may be made with it im @ | Zencet, Author of “Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 
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To make Bread.—7o every pownd of flow add a heaped-up teaspoon/ul of Borwicx’s B P 
wih es sty od orophy mare's DRY tates ihty gee ok reieclg aed Map na 
water, ooo ond weno, i ees little wy x dieey previously dissolved, mizing quickly bud thorouphiy into 
@ dough o 6 usual cons cy, a, care not to aa wt more than i. 9 it a My 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bor q 
milk or water, and with salt added; have fbn a ieee stewpan of pr pl ba oS 
riz oS a medium dumpling, throw them in, anu boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid, Zo ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, w¥ is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 











Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Co dlers, im 1a i 
y rs, Druggists, rnchan eg Ra sa id f- and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d, 


WHOLESALE oF 


G BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.c, 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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Court Journal.—“ The public are under a considerable 
obligation to Messrs. Liberty & Co.” 
Whitehall Review.— Messrs. Liberty & Co,—Th 
Artists’ friends.” 
The Queen.—‘“I shuuld advise everyone to pay a visit 
to Messrs, Liberty & Co.’s where there is a wealth of 
3 Orienta! Fabries.” 
“G. H.” 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED ‘'G, H.” 
PRICED CATALOGUE, 
Eastern Art Manufactures. 


Quaint! Artistic! Original ! Warehouses: 218, REGENT STRERT. 


Beautiful t and Useful! 


PRICES FROM is. to £500. Also at 42 & 43, King Street, London. 
The authenticity of each object British Architect. “Mes ssrs, Liberty & Co,,whose Settee Waebanidliian well-known.” 
Le Saion Illustre.- — The arduous labours of Liberty & Co, have been crowned with 


2d 
guaranteed, great and complete suecess, Perhaps their house in Regent Street will become historic.’ 


PyS Wiggs. : Ivory Carvings 
: be 2 aA sa Vases 
Persia aT ae Embroideries 

sie IS Bronzes 

India a Brie-a-Brac 
Toys 
Jewellery 
Silks 
Shawls 
Rugs 
Furniture 






POST 
FREE 


China = 


Japan 


si «The fashionable material for Autumn and Winter Wear.’—Cowrt Journal. 


Manufactured specially for Messrs. Liberty & Co., 
from pure Indian Wool, and woven in this country, by 
which means the Softness, Lightness, and Warmth of the 
Indian Cashmere is combined with the Regular Texture 
and Durability of European Fabrics 

Comprising PERSIAN PINK, VENETIAN 
RED, OCHRE- YELLOW SAPPHIRE 
and PEACOCK BLUE, SAGE OLIVE, 


and WILLOW-GREEN, SOFT-BROWN, 
WARM- GREG. ORS. S262 GOED. fea Price 21s, & 25s, h paE Piece of f 9 Yards, 27 in. Wide. 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 











See “The , Queen,” “Court Journal,” dc, 
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A G I FE r HO MORE POISONOUS VIOLET POWDER 








WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD, : 
1s To the Ladies.—Use 
BROWN’S MATTHEWS'S 
SHAKESPERIAN ALMANAC. Rg ae 


Now READY FOR 1881. It is invaluable for Protecting the Skin, and 
It fairly glows with quotations and illustrations from Preserving the Complexion from cold winds, red 
the ‘‘ Bard of Avon.” I shall print about three million ness, roughness, &c. 
copies, and being desirous of making the distribution as Of all Chemists, 6d. & 1s. By Post 2d. extra. 
rapidly as possible, will send ten or fifteen copies free, ROUSE “& CO 
prepaid to any one who will judiciously distribute them ") 
a , , ’ 12, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 








in their locality. 
Address Prof, O. P. BROWN, 2, King Street, Covent — 
Garden, London. 


RIMMEL’S SPECIALITIES FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


RIMMEL’S BLANC MARIMON, a new and perfectly innocuous white, particularly suitable for the stage. 
Madlle. Marimon, for whom it was at first prepared, writes, “It produces a marvellous effect, 
and it has moreover the advantage of adhering to the skin during a whole performance without 
requiring to be renovated with powder. I find it besides cooling and softening, and I shall 
certainly recommend it whenever I get an opportunity.” Price, 2s, 6d. per bottle. (Cannot be 
sent by post.) 

RIMMEL’S HEBE BLOOM, a splendid and harmless rouge, 1s. per packet, by post for 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S EYE-BROW PENCILS, black, brown, or blonde, 1s., by post for 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S EGYPTIAN KOHL for darkening the eyelids, 1s., by post for 18 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined, adherent, imperceptible Toilet Powder, (Blanc, Blanc-rosé, or Rachel) 
1s. 6d,, with puff Qs. 6d. 

RIMMEL’S LOTION FOR THE SKIN, No. 1, Preservative. No. 2, Curative, 2s. 9d. per bottle. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
Perfumer by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. 


96, Strand: 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, Brighton. 
17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. | 2.0 ic'cs, 
BRAGGS 

















Corn Solvent, by P»st, 1/- Stamps. 








The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 
the human system have only recently been recognised. It absorbs al 
acidity and impure gases in the stomach and bowels, and thus gives 
a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 


CHARCOAL BISCUITS, } 1.2) esc. 


Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES, «@*»™ 





BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. 8old in Tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s, 6d. exch, 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in Tins, 1s. 6d. each. 
Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 


e RWICK'S 
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ls now used by all Respectable Families, 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 


And nothing can be more agreeable to_eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d, Packets, and 6d, aad 1s. Tins, 
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THE OLD BoATMAN’s STORY. 
‘* And did she at last?” asked Ada eagerly. ‘Oh, I do hope she didn’t die.” 


See page 736. 
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WAS SHE MISTAKEN? 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL, 
Erc., 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—FOUND OUT. 


me LE cab from Waterloo station 
~ p Kept on at a steady pace through 


at 14, Portman Square. But the 
lady who alighted, although she 
wore a waterproof, was young, not old, and 
the dark ringlets that hung round her face and 
shoulders were only partially concealed by a 
satin quilted hood, lined with pink, such as 
ladies then wore while on their way to the 
opera, or other winter evening amusements. 

A hansom had stopped at a short distance 
behind it, and while Alice Raynor was paying 
the driver of her cab, who looked at her with 
grinning curiosity, a gentleman was approach- 
ing unnoticed by her. 

Thanking his fare for a liberal payment, 
the man mounted the box with the same 
Curious expression, and as he drove off, said 
aloud,— 

“Well, I’m jiggered! If that isn’t the 
rummest go I’ve a seen for many a day. I'd 
have taken my davy as it were a old 
woman as got into my cab at Waterloo, 
and I’m blest if it warn’t a young un, with 
curls and great black eyes that looked yer 
through and through, as got out on it. It’s 
a rum dodge any how.” 

Alice, of course, heard none of this effu- 
sion, she was ascending the steps before the 
cabman had mounted his box, and started at 
finding a gentleman entering the open street 
door with her. 

“ Good gracious, Ned ! how you made me 
jump! where did you come from?” 

“From Waterloo terminus.” 

“ How funny! I have just come from that 
station ;” and then, as the visitor followed 
her upstairs, to the great vexation of the 
young lady, she asked the servant if Mrs. 
Clive was at home. 

‘‘ No, miss, she’s gone to the ’Aymarket.” 

‘“¢ OF course, I forgot. Ah, well, bring me 
up a cup of tea and an egg, Anna, will you ? 
I did not expect you this evening, Ned, ” she 
added, as that gentleman followed her into 
the drawing-room ; “if you are going to stay, 
you must wait till I have taken off my 
things.” 

“No, Ada,” replicd the young man, who 
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AuTHor oF “TREVOR Court,” “ EveLyN Howarp,” 


ETC. 


felt sure by the young lady’s manner that 
if she left the room she did not intend to 
return, and would manage in some way to 
evade him. “ No, Ada Vernon, if that is 
indeed your name, which I now doubt, I 
want an explanation of what I have dis- 
covered to-day, and,” he continued, rising as 
he spoke to turn the key in the door and 
remove it, “here I shall remain till you give 
it me.’ Soul 

For a moment conscienc®Mmade Ada 
quake, then her usual self-possession enabled 
her to say calmly,— 

“And pray what have you discovered, 
Mr. Edward Thomson ?” 

**T have seen the girl who has promised 
to be my wife in the disguise of an old woman 
on the platform of a station in Hampshire. 
I know that she hired a fly to take her to the 
gate of a field adjoining thé grounds of a 
young landowner, a widower, with £10,000 
a year. I followed that young lady at a 
distance till she vaulted gyer the fence into 
the grounds of this estage. I lost sight of 
her for more than an hour. Whege was she, 
who was she with in that house where there 
is no mistress? I followed her home by the 
same route, to convince myself that I had 
made no mistake. I watched her as in the 
garb of an old woman she entered a cab at 
the Waterloo station. I followed the cab in 
another to this door, and saw the veritable 
Ada Vernon alight from it and enter the 
house, which I entered with her.” 

While the young man indignantly, and yet 
in a tone of distress, thus expressed himself, 
Ada threw off her hood carelessly, drew off 
her gloves, and removed the waterproof with 
an appearance of calm indifference. When 
he at last paused in his hurried description 
of what he had seen, she asked in a calm 
tone,— 

** And what is to be the result of the great 
discovery you have made, Mr. Thomson ?” 

‘*Can you explain it, Miss Vernon ?” 

‘‘Explain my movements to you!” she 
replied scornfully ; “a very likely matter in- 
deed that I should do that; you have no 
right to interfere. Iam not your wife, Mr. 
Thomson.” ‘4 

“‘T shall interfere,” he exclaimed, losing 
all restraint over himself by her taunts, “I 
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have a right to an explanation of my future 
wife’s conduct when she visits young and 
rich men in disguise, and clandestinely, as 
you have done this day, and will not tell me 
the object of her visit.” 

Ada Vernon rose from the sofa on which 
she had been seated. She was older in 
years and experience now, more self-con- 
trolled, and greatly improved in personal 
appearance than when she had burst into her 
uncle’s drawing-room to denounce Frederick 
Danvers, but her words were equally unre- 
strained and fierce in utterance, as she 
exclaimed,— 

“Ned Thomson, you need not trouble 
yourself about my conduct as your future 
wife. I would rather give up my claim to 
the honour of being the daughter-in-law of a 
publican once for all than tell you one word 
of where I have been, or give you the slight- 
est reason for my conduct. And now unlock 
the door, and let me pass out,’ she added, 
moving towards it. 

Edward Thomson intercepted her steps, 
and stood before her with a countenance 
so full of indignant wrath and wounded feel- 
ing that she shrunk back alarmed, as in a 
low, distinct tone he said, — 

“ Ada Vernon, I accept your alternative ; 
I would rather be the son of a true, honest 
man like my father, publican though he be, 
than marry a false-hearted, deceitful woman 
such as I have long suspected you to be, and 
now know it for a fact ; and even were you 
a duke’s daughter, and rolling in riches, I 
would wish you farewell for ever.” 

Then he unlocked the door, took up his 
hat and coat, and before Ada Vernon had 
recovered her astonishment, she heard him 
let himself out and close the door with a 
bang. 

The conviction that he had really gone, 
had reaily given her up, sobered her. She 
raised the hood and waterproof from the 
sofa, picked up the little bag and the gloves 
that had fallen as she rose, and left the room 
with a stunned feeling that was new to her. 
Throwing the articles on a chair as she 
entered her little bedroom, she closed the 
door, and stood still for a minute to collect 
her thoughts. 

At last the fact realized itself that Ned had 
given her up, that she had insulted him an 
dared him once too often. Then sudéenl 
throwing herself forward on the bed, sh 
exclaimed, — 

“Oh, I never thought he would really give 
me up like this, and [ did care for him !’ 





and then a burst of tears and sobs choked 
her utterance. 

Not for long, however ; the tears relieved 
her, and rising from the bed she shook her- 
self like a dog just out of the water, as if 
thus to get rid of such womanish emotion. 

“Whatever is the matter with me?” she 
thought, as she hastened to refresh her- 
self with a dash of cold water in her face ; 
“TI suppose I’m over-tired with excitement 
and the journey; and then to think of Ned 
following me, mean-spirited fellow; I wish 
I’d told him my mind about it, but he took 
me so by surprise. And then to get on his 
high horse, and march himself off in that 
pompous way. Did he suppose I” should 
run after him, and beg him to come back, 
and I would tell him all about it? Not I, 
indeed! Why should I care, after what has 
happened to-day? His performances have 
saved me the trouble of breaking off the 
match with him, as I feel sure I should have 
had to do. I mean to wait patiently now. 
I’ve nearly won Fred Danvers back. He’s 
made friends with me, and even kissed me 
when he said good-bye. Hurrah! I'll bide 
my time, I shall be mistress of Manor Park, 
after all. When Parliament opens I can 
easily make some excuse for paying him 
another visit in Park Lane.” 

A knock at the door, and Anna’s voice 
informing the young lady that her tea was 
ready, put an end to the soliloquy. 

‘‘ Thank you, Anna,” she said, “I’m quite 
ready for a cup of tea,” and as she opened 
the door, and returned to the drawing-room, 
no one would have supposed that the young 
lady, so neatly attired, and looking so fresh 
and bright, had travelled more than 150 
miles, and after exciting interviews with two 
lovers had been overcome with a burst of 
emotion and shed real tears. 

Not even a trace of the latter appeared on 
the dark-fringed lids of those beautiful eyes, 
as she seated herself at the tempting tea-table, 
prepared to enjoy a hearty meal of cold ham 
and eggs, for since her early breakfast Ada 
Vernon had taken nothing with the exception 
of a few biscuits. But her thoughts were as 
busy respecting the events of the day as her 
knife and fork ; and after Anna, in answer to 
the young lady’s summons, had removed the 
tray, Ada Vernon threw herself on the sofa 
to have, as she called it, ‘*a good think.” 

And a very conflicting “‘ think” it proved, 
ilternating between regret at the loss of 
one lover and hopes of success with the 


other. 
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“Of course I should prefer to be the wife 
of a squire and mistress of a large estate, 
but somehow I like Ned Thomson much 
better than Fred Danvers. It’s not pleasant 
to hear a man talk of his first wife as ‘his 
darling’ when you want him to marry you, 
but then it is such a temptation to think of 
being rich and a grand lady with lots of 
servants to wait upon you. Oh, wouldn’t it 
be a triumph for ‘ Jack Raynor’s daughter!’ I 
know that’s how they speak of me at Kenne- 
ton. And yet,” she continued with a sigh, 
“I should have been very happy as Ned’s 
wife, I’m sure of that. It’s a dreadful bother 
about to-day. I wonder whatever could 
make him suspicious enough to follow me ; 
it’s no use fretting, however, for I do not 
think he really will give me up after all. At 
all events I’ll try Fred once more by-and-by ; 
I have done enough to-day to last for some 
time, and if it comes to the worst I’m not 
Alice Raynor if I can’t win Ned back ; he’s 
quick-tempered, and——” 

But there was a soothing influence in the 
thought of her power over an offended lover, 
and Nature asserted herself also while closing 
the eyes of the tired and excited girl in the 
sleep she so greatly needed. Neither the 
neighbouring church clock nor the wheels of 
Mrs. Clive’s brougham had the slightest effect 
in rousing the sleeper. Even the words as 
that lady ascended the stairs failed to disturb 
her,—* Has Miss Vernon returned?” and 
Anna’s reply—“ Yes, ma'am, Miss Vernon 
and Mr. Thomson arrived in a cab at a 
little after nine, but Mr. Thomson went away 
very soon. Miss Vernon had some tea more 
than an hour ago, and I think she is in the 
drawing-room still.” 

The voice of Mrs. Clive was as usual gentle, 
and her step noiseless as she now entered 
the room and caught sight of Ada asleep on 
the sofa. With her finger uplifted to ensure 
the silence of Anna, she cautiously advanced 
and stood by the sleeping girl for some 
moments without waking her. 

The lowered gas perhaps added to an 
appearance on Ada Vernon’s face which 
startled Mrs. Clive. The colour so natural 
to the cheeks had faded, the brow was con- 
tracted, and a circle of shadow rested under 
the eyes. And yet the change gave a 
softened expression to the sleeping face, 
producing a likeness upon it never before 
noticed by that lady. 

The discovery raised an involuntary sigh 
scarcely perceptible, yet it was echoed by a 
far deeper one. It is a well-known fact that 








in some way a sleeper becomes conscious of 
the presence of a person standing near, 
although no sound or movement has betrayed 
the watcher. 

Ada Vernon opened her eyes as she sighed, 
and starting up, dissipating the likeness as she 
did so, exclaimed,— 

“*Oh, Mrs, Clive, have you returned ? Why, 
how late it must be! How long have I been 
asleep, Anna?” 

‘‘ Nearly two hours, miss.” 

“Well, I suppose it must be as long as that, 
but I was so tired. It isa very long journey 
to Burnford,” began Ada with her usual 
powers of invention, when she wished to 
disguise the truth. 

‘© You shall tell me all about it to-morrow, 
my dear. Now you had better go to bed 
and have your sleep out ; I am going to retire 
also, Anna, and I shal! not require anything 
more to-night, so lock up the house and go 
to bed.” 

Glad to be thus dismissed unquestioned, 
Ada kissed her kind friend and obeyed her 
injunctions in the letter, but not in the spirit. 
Sleeping on the sofa had broken her rest, as 
such sleeps often do, and Ada could only lie 
awake for hours, going over again in thought 
the events of the day. Yet when at last able 
to sleep any pleasant result of her reflections 
seemed as far off as ever. 

But with the morning came brighter hopes, 
and Ada, looking as fresh as ever, and with 
no sign of yesterday’s fatigue, amused Mrs. 
Clive with a description of her journey to 
Burnford, her stay at the old country inn, the 
birthplace of Edward while his father had been 
the proprietor, and other interesting circum- 
stances connected with the journey, all of 
which were inventions of her own, excepting, 
perhaps, the descriptions of the place and the 
inn to which, as Mrs. Clive knew, Edward 
had once before taken her. 

The visit to Kenneton she knew must be 
kept strictly concealed from Mrs. Clive for 
many reasons, and to do so more effectually 
she had represented to that lady her inten- 
tion to accompany Ned on another visit to 
his paternal home at his earnest re quest. 

The determination to visit Kenneton arose 
from Ned having told her a few days pre- 
viously that important business would take 
him to the North, and prevent him from 
coming to see her for three days. 

Ada’s impatience made her choose the 
very cay on which Edward Thomson pro- 
posed to start, for her own journey to Ken- 
neton. On that morning, however, he had 
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a business transaction at Staines, which he 
wished to séttle before starting for Liverpool, 
therefore he was on the platform at Waterloo 
when an old woman in a poke bonnet and veil 
and a gray waterproof made her appearance. 
At first Edward Thomson was not attracted 
by the ancient dame, and as she only looked 
straight before her to avoid recognition, the 
face through the thick Shetland veil passed 
him unnoticed. Owing to this caution, 
however, she did not observe a well-known 
figure and face approaching as the porter 
opened the door of a first-class carriage and 
assisted herin. It wasat that moment, when 
looking into her purse to find a fee for the 
porter, that Ned in passing caught a glimpse 
of eyes that he knew in every position,— 
gentle, languishing, with half-closed lids, 
wide open in the full blaze of emotion, loving, 
mirthful, angry, and as now with drooping 
lids. He had passed almost out of her sight 
when he made this discovery, and paused in 
dismay, feeling undetermined how to act. 

** Going on, sir?” shouted the guard. 

“Yes, yes,” cried Ned, starting forward 
and jumping into the second-class carriage, 
the door of which the guard held open. The 
whistle sounded and the train moved out of 
the station. 

For a few moments Edward Thomson felt 
too much astounded to think, and the train 
had almost reached the town to which he 
had booked himself before he could say 
mentally,— 

‘What is that young lady up to in that 
masquerading style? something wrong, I 
fear. I'll follow her at all events, and see 
the result of this. How far does this train 
go?” he asked aloud of a passenger. 

“T am going to Winchester,” was the 
reply, “and there you have to change 
carriages if you want to go on to Kenne- 
ton.” 

“*Kenneton!” thought Ned, as he said 
‘*Thank you ;” “that’s where Ada tells me 
she went to school; she’s going there nodoubt. 
I'll follow her and see the end of this; I can 
easily pay the difference of fare. Liverpool 
must wait. I’ve had my fears about Ada for 
some time, and if she does not explain the 
meaning of all this, I'll have no more to do 
with her. I will never marry a woman I 
cannot trust; even if I am the son of a 
publican, there isn’t a more honourable man 
breathing than my father.” 

The result of this journey and Ned’s 
discovery we have seen. 

Tnoree days passed and then Mrs. Clive 











asked, ‘“‘ Where is Mr. Thomson, Ada? he 
has not been to see you lately.” 

“Ned is gone to Liverpool,” she replied, 
“ and he may be detained there some time ; 
but I don’t want him,” she added with a 
laugh, ‘‘and he may stay away as long as he 
likes for what I care.” 

“Oh, Ada, I fear you have had another 
quarrel with him.” 

“Well, yes, a trifling disagreement. He 
won't give in, and he expects me to humble 
myself. Not I indeed; don’t he wish he may 
get it ? but he won't ;” and then changing her 
tone, she continued, ** Don’t talk about him 
any more, dear Mrs. Clive, please ; I’m sure 
I ought never to be married, I could never 
stoop and cringe to any man if he were a 
hundred times my husband.” 

Weeks passed on without a visit or even a 
note from Edward Thomson. Mrs. Clive 
had made one or two efforts to learn par- 
ticulars, and to soften matters, and on one 
occasion even proposed that she should her- 
self either write or send for Ned and act as 
a mediator. But the girl became furious at 
the bare idea, and uttered such fierce invec- 
tives against the offender, as she pronounced 
Ned to be, that Mrs, Clive was literally 
shocked, and from that time held her peace. 

Excepting on these occasions Ada was 
more than usually gentle and loving to Mrs. 
Clive, and fulfilled her engagements at the 
theatre with so much attentive earnestness 
that the manager spoke of her with satisfac- 
tion to that lady. 

“She’s been losing ground,” was that 
gentleman’s remark, “and I attributed it to 
the prospect of her marriage, but lately she 
has made a start forward and we shall have 
her coming out as a star by-and-by.” 

“And able to take my place?” said Mrs. 
Clive, with a smile. 

* Never, I fear,” was the courteous reply, 
“and I can only regret that your health 
should make it necessary for you to retire ; 
but you may get stronger, my dear friend.” 

Mrs. Clive shook her head, and the subject 
dropped. 

In spite of the proud determination to let 
Edward Thomson alone, and Ada’s apparent 
indifference, it was too evident to her kind 
friend that the girl was ill at ease and that her 
usual robust and healthy constitution was 
suffering from mental anxiety. 

She frequently now complained of head- 
ache, and at times her irritability of temper 
greatly tried Mrs. Clive, although forgiveness 
for it was afterwards begged for with real 
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tears, and as we can understand readily ac- | cyaprer xxxvit.—<“ FOR THE THIRD! AN 


corded by that gentle lady. 

At last came an unexpected blow, One 
morning a paragraph in the 7imes. containing 
the names of. Mr.. Frederick. Danvers..and 
Manor Park attracted .Ada’s attention. She 
took up the paper, and as she read. the 
account of the loss of his property and estate 
and the determination of the young squire to 
give all up and not contest the claim, it was 
with the greatest difficulty she could resist 
a tendency to faint. The sensation alarmed 
her ; never before in the life of John Raynor’s 
daughter had any feeling so strange affected 
her. She rose, drank a little water and paced 
the. room, saying to herself, ‘‘ What is the 
matter with me? Am I dying? Why does 
the news upset me like this?” Then as her 
strength returned she rallied her forces to 
reflect on what she had read. 

“It cannot betrue! Another claimant for 
Manor Park and all that money! who can 
he be? I never heard of a. Lord Danvers, 
and this is a boy—his grandson, I don’t be- 
lieve it, and then to think that Fred Danvers 
should be such a fool as to let a strange boy 
take away his property in this manner and not 
go-to law about it, and leave himself with 
such a.small income that he will be obliged 
to earn his living as a lawyer or a barrister ; 
it’s all the same, only I believe the lawyers 
are best off. I wonder if he’ll ask me to be his 
second wife now when he’s got nothing to sup- 
port a.wife with. Oh, I begin to wish I 
hadn’t gone to see him that day. I dare say he 
thinks I love him so. much that I should be 
ready to marry himif he were a beggar. And 
then through going and making myself such 
a fool with him I’ve lost dear old Ned.” 
And as she spoke a choking sensation in the 
throat seemed a prelude to real hysterics, 
not such screams of passionate indignation 
as those which alarmed the theatre when with 
Horace Percival, but a sensation so new and 
painful, that only with a strong effort could 
she conquer it. 

“ T won’t give way,” she said aloud. “I'll 
go at once to Park Lane and know the truth. 
Just as if newspapers could be infallible ! 
I'll go openly in no disguise this , time, and 
if Fred is not at home I’il wait to see him if 
it’s till midnight.” 

Ringing the bell, she desired Anna to send 
the page for a cab immediately, and dressing 
herself with rapid but trembling fingers, 
she was soon ready and on her way to Park 
Lane, while every nerve quivered with 
excitement. 























LAST TIME,” 


ORE ,than a month had. passed /since 
Mr. Gray, the solicitor, had called 
to announce to Squire Danvers the supposed 
existence of a boy claimant to the property 
and estate of Manor Park, at..Kenneton,, or 
Kennet Dean as the.town .was called in-an- 
cient documents. The certificates, and other 
papers, including the newly discovered 
will of Lord Danvers, on. which the. claim 
rested, had all been carefully examined by the 
lawyers on both sides.. Counsel’s opinion had 
been taken, and in spite of opposition on 
every side; in spite of titles conferred upon 
him by his younger companions, half in good 
nature half satirical; in spite o names the.very 
opposite to those which are applied to. wisdom, 
prudence and other qualifications supposed 
to constitute in the eyes.of the world proofs 
thata man is alive to his own interests, which 
were heaped upon Frederick Danvers un- 
sparingly, yet he acknowledged himself, satis- 
fied with the justice of the boy’s claim, and 
quite ready to relinquish the home of. his 
birth with all its accessories to another. , His 
determination had been notified to the 
trustees of the boy lord for several weeks, 
when one morning in April Mr. Gray again 
presented himself in Park ane. Frederick 
Danvers, acting on the advice of his. solicitors, 
had made no change either at Manor. Park 
orinLondon. He still attended the House, 
for the subjects introduced there diverted his 
mind from the thought of what hung over him, 
and he waited patiently yet wonderingly for 
the formal notice of ejectment which never 
came. 

The suspense was becoming irksome, and 
he had. written to Mr. Gray. asking him to 
call and talk the matter over with him. 

‘What can be the reason of this delay ?” 
was the first question of the young squire ; 
‘‘it completely unsettles me. I would rather 
know the worst and have it over.” 

“In one respect the delay is perhaps. 
favourable,” replied Mr. Gray. “I met a 
friend of yours yesterday, and his remark 
was, ‘I suppose all that talk about a new 
claimant for Manor Park has come to no- 
thing; what is the delay about? is the 
young squire going to law after all?’” 

“ And what was your reply ?” asked Frede- 
rick. 

“TI assured him you had not changed your 
resolve not to contest. the, matter, and ex- 
pressed my opinion that the claimant's solici- 
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tors had some reason of their own for this 
delay, which will be forthcoming in time, but 
I did not hint at my own suspicions.” 

* And what, may I ask, do you suspect, Mr. 
Gray ?” asked Frederick eagerly. 

**T believe the boy is not yet in England, 
although he was expected to arrive a month 
ago from New York.” 

“The child’s absence will not affect the 
case, Mr. Gray.” 

“* No, certainly not,” he replied ; and then 
after a slight pause, during which the rapid 
thought crossed his mind, “Shall I tell what 
I suspect ? No; it wil) upset him, better not,” 
he continued aloud, “I think there is no- 
thing for us to do but wait patiently, Mr. 
Danvers ; a few days more or less must settle 
the matter. Mr. Stewart, one of the trustees, 
left England for America a month ago to 
fetch the boy over. Of course he must be 
produced and identified before any further 
steps are taken.” 

“ He has been absent long enough to make 
the voyage there and back easily,” said the 
young squire. 

‘* Yes, no doubt,” was the reply, and then 
Mr. Gray turned the subject to other little 
matters of the case which required explana- 
tion, and at last rose to depart without hav- 
ing raised hopes in the mind of his listener 
which would have greatly disturbed him for 
more reasons than one. 

Mr, Gray had only left the house for a 
very few minutes when a cab drove up to the 
door and a lady closely veiled but neatly 
dressed alighted, paid the cabdriver and dis- 
missed him. Then she advanced and 
knocked. 

To her great relief a housemaid answered 
the summons, and to the inquiry, “Is Mr. 
Danvers at home?” replied, “ Yes, ma’am, 
will you please to walk in.” The voice over 
which Alice Raynor possessed such great 
control being softened for the occasion, so 
completely convinced the girl that its owner 
was a lady as to remove all suspicion, and 
induce her to ask the visitor upstairs without 
obtaining her name or expecting a card. 

Squire Danvers had received Mr. Gray in 
the library, a noble room with books and 
paintings, a fortune in themselves even in only 
a money point of view. He was standing on 
the hearthrug with his back to the fire in true 
English fashion, looking sadly at the valuable 
collection, many portions of which being heir- 
looms would be lost to him now. 

The door opened after a knock, and the 
housemaid appeared. 





“ A lady wishes to see you, sir.” 

Like an electric shock came the certainty 
that he knew the visitor. ‘She has heard 
of the coming crash,” he said to himself. “ If 
Alice Raynor possesses the love for me 
which she avows now is the time to test it. 
Where is the lady?” he added aloud. 

“In the drawing-room, sir,” was the reply, 
scarcely finished before he had reached the 
stairs and was ascending hastily. The next 
moment he opened the drawing-room door 
and stood before his visitor. 

As he appeared she threw up her veil and 
almost caused him to exclaim aloud at the 
excitement visible on her deeply flushed face 
as she advanced and held out her hand and 
exclaimed ,— 

“Oh, Fred Danvers, is it true that you 
have lost your beautiful home and all your 
property, that there isa young Lord Danvers 
who will turn you out ? I read it in the paper 
this morning. Oh, Fred, dear Fred, tell me 
it isn’t true!” and she clung to his arm as 
she uttered these sentences in rapid yet 
trembling excitement. 

How true, alas, is the simple fable of the 
“ Shepherd boy and the wolf!” 

Alice had, figuratively speaking, cried “the 
wolf! the wolf!” so often, that now, while 
really suffering from approaching illness and 
the consequent nervous excitement, the 
young squire set it all down to consummate 
acting, and wondered what end she could 
have in view now. Yet he treated her kindly 
as in days of old, placed his arm round her 
and led her to a chair, saying,— 

“Calm yourself, dear Alice, it is very good 
of you to be so sorry for me, but it is really 
all true. The grandson of Lord Danvers, to 
whom Manor Park belonged before my 
father came into the property, has justly 
claimed the estate, and I have decided to 
give it to him.” 

“‘ What, all of it, all the money, £410,000 
a year, and that beautiful house, and this? 
Oh, Fred, you cannot do it, you must not.” 

“If I wish to act honourably, Alice, I 
must not retain what does not now belong 
to me.” 

“ How do you knowit does not ? and how 
can this other man prove that it belongs to 
him?” 

“His lawyers, who are honourable men, 
have proved that it is so,” he replied calmly, 
“and I am satisfied with their proofs.’ 

“And you are not going to contest the 
claim? Then the paragraph in the Zimes 
was correct?” 
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“Quite correct, Alice Raynor, I certainly 
shall of go to law on the matter.” 

“And you allow yourself to be made a 
beggar, Frederick Danvers ?” was the scorn- 
ful reply, while the flush deepened painfully 
and the girl’s excited manner increased. 

“‘T certainly shall not be quite a beggar,” 
he replied, “‘ my income will be about £350 
a year, and in a few years I hope to be called 
to the bar.” 

“‘The bar!” she re-echoed scornfully, 
“fyes, I kuow, a briefless barrister.” 

“You told me once that I ought to marry 
you; as all the obstacles in the way of the 
ceremony are removed, would you marry me 
now, Alice Raynor?” 

“ What, with only 4350 a year to live upon, 
Frederick Danvers? No thank you, not I— 
I was a fool ever to think of getting married, 
I ought to have stuck to my profession, I'll 
never listen to another man when he talks 
about marriage. I'll follow the examp'e of Mrs. 
Clive ; why her income has been more than 
41,000 a year ever since I’ve known her.” 

**So you only wished to be my wife, Alice 
Raynor, and to marry me for wealth and 
position ; then your uncle spoke the truth 
when he told me this.” 

“And did not Constance Emerson marry 
you for wealth and position ?” 

“Hush ! Alice Raynor! you know noth'ng 
about that, you shall respect the memory of 
the dead in my presence.” 

“T will speak of her,” cried Alice, rising, 
“T don’t believe she is dead. Ah, you don’t 
know what I said to her that day in the smok- 
ing saloon about you. I believe she is hiding 
away from you that you may marry a pcor 
broken-hearted girl whom I told her was 
dying because you had forsaken her.” 

‘ Woman!” exclaimed Fred Danvers, 
advancing and seizing her by the arm, “ what 
are you saying? Are you mad?” 

“ Ah, ah!” she laughed, “I've frightened 
you, have I? No, Frederick Danvers, I’m 
not mad, but I’ve had my revenge, and now 
remove your hand from my arm, you are 
hurting me.” 

Frederick, struck dumb with horror at what 
he now considered temper or acting, relin- 
quished the girl's wrist. Without another 

word she drew down her veil, opened the 
door, rushed down the stairs, and let herself 
out before the astonished young squire could 
recover himself. 

On reaching Park Lane, Alice made an 
effort to calm her excited nerves and bring 
her confused thoughts under control. 











“T must find a cab somewhere and get 
home quickly,” she thought, “for my head 
feels so queer; I wonder what is the matter 
with me. Oh! dear, where is the nearest 
cabstand ?” she exclaimed aloud. 

“Close by, miss, in Piccadilly,” said a 
policeman. “Shall I fetch one for you? ” 

‘Oh, no, no,” she replied, “thank you. I 
know where they are to be found now,” and 
turning away she proceeded at a rapid pace 
down Park Lane, and before the policeman, 
who followed her, could reach Piccadilly, she 
had hailed a cab and was being driven to 
Portman Square. A few quiet moments seated 
in the vehicle partially restored the excited 
girl, and then she began to reflect. 

“So this is the end of all my hopes and 
schemes. I’ve gained one point, however. 
I’ve brought Fred Danvers to offer me mar- 
riage, but I call it an insult. It isn’t likely 
I was going to accept a man I don’t care 
for when he’s lost his money and his position. 
Poor old Ned, what a fool I was to insult 
him as I did that night! but I suppose it 
serves me right to lose them both. Oh, dear, 
if [ had not felt so sure of being mistress of 
Manor Park and all that, I should never have 
done it. What was it I said about Constance 
hiding away? I’m sure I can’t remember a 
bit what we talked about. My head seems 
quite dazed. Oh, I wish I could stop think- 
ing. I'll shut my eyes and keep quiet.” 

In about twenty minutes the cab stopped 
at Mrs. Clive’s. The driver got down and ap- 
proaching the cab was about to ask if he 
should knock, when what he saw inside made 
him rush to the door and startle the neigh- 
bourhood by his noisy clamour for admis- 
sion. 

Anna, the housemaid, in alarm appeared at 
the open door with the question on her lips 
when she saw the cab, “ Why ever did you 
knock like that, cabby?” when his hurried 
words arrested her intention. 

“ T’ve brought a young lady from Piccadilly. 
She’s insensible I believe, I hope she isn’t 
dead.” 

Out rushed Anna, and could with difficulty 
repress a scream as she saw Ada Vernon 
leaning back ina corner of the cab white and 
death-like, yet breathing heavily. 

“Oh, help me carry her in,” cried Anna 
in distress ; and then as the boy in buttons 
made his appearance, she cried, ‘‘ Come quick, 
John, and help me, Miss Vernon is ill, and 
here’s such a lot of people coming round us.” 

A few minutes sufficed to remove the in- 
sensible girl to the sofa in the parlour, and as 
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they placed her there, Mrs. Clive, startled by 
the evident. commotion downstairs, entered 
the room. Her calm presence of mind re- 
duced the confusion to order; John was 
quickly despatched for the doctor, and the 
cabdriver paid, while Mrs. Clive, assisted by 
Anna, loosened the young lady's clothes, 
removed her hat, and tried, though to her 
great distress unsuccessfully, to make her 
swallow a tea-spoonful of brandy and water. 

The doctor on his arrival ordered instant 
remedies which partly relieved the pressure 
on the brain, yet when placed in bed it 
only added to the pain of her kind friend to 
see the weary head turn from side to side on 
the pillows, the wide open eyes from which 
every spark of intelligence had fled, and to 
hear the moans and inarticulate sounds which 
scarcely ceased for a moment. 

“What is it, doctor?” asked Mrs. Clive, 
as overcome at the sight she was led into the 
drawing-room and seated on the sofa. 

“ Brain fever, I fear, my dear lady. Has 
she been doing too much for the amusement 
of the public lately ? ” 

**No!” she replied, “ much less than usual. 
The fact is, I dissuaded her from entering into 
any new engagements for this season, in con- 
sequence of her expected marriage in July.” 

“Can you account for this attack in any 
way ? has there been unusual cause for excite- 
ment—a lover's quarrel for instance ? ” 

Mrs. Clive paused. This might be the 
case, but she could not feel sure, so she 
said : 

“I think not, doctor—at least not lately ; in 
fact, I can recall nothing likely to produce 
such an attack. I trust it may not prove any- 
thing so terrible as brain fever.” 

“TI hope so too,” he replied, “but a few 
hours will decide; let the remedies I prescribe 
be carefully followed up, and I will be here 
again this evening.” 

But all hope that Dr. West might be mis- 
taken vanished before the dawn of another 
morning ; Alice Raynor was in that stage of 
the disease when the physical strength ren- 
Gers the patient at times almost a maniac. 
All her beautiful hair, excepting a narrow 
band in front, had to be cut. off, and fora 
week she needed watchful restraint, ard ago- 
nized Mrs. Clive by her wild words and 
strange disclosures while in a state of frenzied 
delirium. 

Mrs. Clive was not kept long in ignorance 
of the exciting causes which had produced 
this terrible result , for Alice in her delirium, 
sometimes fiercely, at others sadly, went over 





again the scenes and events of her young 
life, and as Mrs. Clive never left her. protégce 
night or day during a whole week, she made 
discoveries and came to conclusionsrespecting 
the girl who called herself Ada Vernon 
which aroused in her heart sensations of 
wonder, and a hope that was almost agony 
for Ada’s recovery. 

The crisis was drawing near, when one 
morning the doctor spoke seriously to Mrs. 
Clive. 

“‘ My dear lady, you must find a substitute 
for yourself in this sick room, or we shall 
have you and Elsie knocked up.” 2 

“T have reasons for objecting to a hired 
nurse, doctor,” replied Mrs. Clive, “ which I 
shall be able to explain to you some day, 
but I quite agree with you that both Elsie 
and I need further assistance. ‘There is a 
very respectable young dressmaker, named 
Brent, living somewhere near the Waterloo 
Road, a most trustworthy woman about 
thirty, who knew Ada as a child. Miss 
Vernon has called fur Sarah Brent in piteous 
accents more than once.” 

“Then have Miss Brent here by all 
means,” he replied, ‘‘ there will be long weeks 
of exhaustion and convalescence even if after 
the crisis favourable symptoms occur.” 

“‘T fear I shall havea difficulty in persuad- 
ing Miss Brent to leave her business, it is a 
very good one now, and has been formed by 
her own efforts.” ° 

“Humph !” said the doctor, “all you say 
makes me most anxious that you should 
secure her services. Suppose I pay this 
estimable young woman a visit ?” 

‘Oh, doctor! would you do this I should 
be so immensely obliged, and she should be 
well paid.” 

“From what you say of Miss Brent,” said 
Dr. West, ‘‘ Iam inclined to think she would 
refuse payment ; but look here now, could 
we not propose to engage an experienced 
person to take her place and attend to the 
business during her absence, and pay the 
substitute ?” 

‘The very thing, doctor, although my 
strongest hope that Sarah Brent will not re- 
fuse is founded on the fact of her true attach- 
ment to Ada Vernon.” 

“ Then I'll go at once, Mrs, Clive, and try 
what my powers of persuasion, added to 
those favourable circumstances you have 
named, will be able to effect.” 

Dr. West succeeded so well in his mission 
that he brought Sarah Brent with him in his 
carriage next morning. 
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The gentle, warm-hearted dressmaker. was 
received by Mrs. Clive with earnest gratitude 
as she shook hands, and Sarah, overcome 
by her courteous manner and awe-struck by 
the description of Ada’s illness, could not 
restrain an outburst of tears as she accom- 
panied that lady upstairs. 

“Will she know me?” asked Sarah, as 
she paused at the bedroom door to wipe 
away her tears and recover herself. 

“TI fear not, Miss Brent, the crisis is at 
hand and you -must prepare yourself for a 
great change in her appearance,” she added, 
as she opened-the door. But no prepara- 
tion beforehand can ever prevent the shock 
produced as we gaze at the change made by 
some diseases in those we love. No wonder 
Sarah Brent staried back and concealed her 
face with her hands. 

There lay the young girl whom she had 
once seen richly attired, the cheeks glowing 
with health, and the eyes sparkling in all 
the brightness of early womanhood, while 
the rich curls fell in profusion on her 
shoulders. Now, the face wore the pallid 
hue of death, the sunken eyes were half 
closed, the thin pale hands worked convul- 
sively, and the head, from which the beautiful 
hair had been shorn, turned restlessly from 
side to side on the pillow. Sarah, after a long 
tearful look, turned away, and removing her 
bonnet and shawl, seated herself by the bed 
and whispered : 

“ Leave her to me now, dear Mrs. Clive, it 
shall not be my fault if she does not recover, 
with the blessing of God.” 

Mrs. Clive pressed the hand of Ada’s 
friend, and beckoned Elsie out of the room. 

“Our darling is safe now, Elsie, you go 
and rest at once, Iam sure you have done 
wonders at your age.” 

“Oh dear, ma’am, I want to ask you so 
many questions about what the poor dear 
has said.” 

‘* So you shall, but not now, Elsie, we both 
require rest, and by-and-by we shall wake 
retreshed, and you can send me up a cup of 
tea.” 

Day after day did Sarah Brent watch by 
the side of the stricken girl, trembling for the 
life that seemed so completely gone when 
the crisis came. Not once for four-and- 
twenty hours did she move from the bed- 
side while the patient lay in that death-like 
sleep from which so often there is no 
awakening on this side the grave. 

The early May morning dawned. Mrs. 
Clive, who had taken Elsie’s place in an 








easy. chair at midnight, fancied she saw a 
tremulous movement. of the eyelids in the 
growing light, but she neither moved nor spoke, 
and presently. closed her eyes as an over- 
powering sensation of fatigue oppressed her, 

An hour passed, and then the ever-wake- 
ful, loving care of Sarah Brent was rewarded. 
Large, dark, though sunken eyes were fixed 
on her face, and the word “Sarah!” in 
wondering yet faint tones, fell on the watcher’s 
ear and gladdened her heart 

‘‘Where am I?” asked Ada. 

«In your own bed, dear, at Mrs. Clive’s, 
but you must not talk, you’ve been very ill.” 

“T must say a word to dear Mrs. Clive,” 
she replied, looking up at that lady with a 
faint effort to smile as she drew near the bed, 

Mrs. Clive with one hand held up her 
finger as she stooped over the patient, and 
with the other took the spoon offered her 
by Sarah containing the medicine ordered 
by the doctor. 

‘You must take this now, dear Ada, and 
then be silent and still, and with God's 
blessing you will soon be well.” And the 
hope was verified. The constitution of 
Alice Raynor soon rallied after the crisis had 
been passed. She rose from that bed of 
sickness softened and subdued, so that the 
convalescent state was a time of happiness 
rather than of trouble to those about her, 
as this period with many patients so 
often proves. As soon as she could bear 
the journey, Dr. West advised a visit to 
the sea in Devonshire, during the month 
of June, and early in that month Ada, 
accompanied by Sarah Brent, started for 
Torquay, a town in that lovely county which 
resembles Madeira in its climate and rivals 
Italy in its surrounding scenery. How little 
Ada supposed that during her illness Mrs. 
Clive had made discoveries and paid visits 
which were to lead to wonderful results, to 
be explained when she returned. from 
Devonshire ! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII,.—STRANGE REVELATIONS, 


T is scarcely possible to describe the 
state of mind in which Alice Raynor’s 

visit had left Frederick Danvers on that 
morning described in our last chapter.. He 
saw her abrupt departure and was conscious 
that she uttered words of angry. import, 
but their meaning was lost. He heard 
the street door close violently, but he did 
not move, he seemed rooted to the spot, 
and only able to recall that. strange; remark 
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uttered by Alice about Constance, “I don’t 
believe she is dead. I believe she is hiding 
away from you!” The horror occasioned by 
these startling words so paralyzed him that 
he lost the remainder of the sentence, and 
indeed all that passed afterwards. 

By degrees, however, Fred Danvers 
recovered from the shock, and began to 
reflect. 

“How absurd I am to allow the wild 
words of a girl to alarm me in this way!” 
he said to himself; “she must either have 
been acting or on the verge of lunacy; I 
cannot imagine a young girl of two-and- 
twenty while in her senses so completely 
exposing her real character as she has done 
to-day, after pretending to such overpowering 
love for me. Dr. Milner rightly judged 
his niece’s mercenary views when he objected 
to our marriage ; at least if the girl is sane, as 
I am now inclined to doubt. Perhaps with 
other evil tendencies she inherits from her 
father a predisposition to insanity, as I 
believe violent-tempered people often do. 
How true is the ancient Roman proverb, 
Ira brevis furor est. Poor child, I will think 
no more of her and her wild sayings, and 
after this interview I do not suppose she 
will trouble me again—yet I feel so anxious 
to know what has become of her that if I 
knew the address of Mrs. Clive I should be 
inclined to call.” 

At this moment Neal presented himself 
with letters and other important documents 
which at once scattered the thoughts that had 
so oppressed the young squire. More than 
three weeks had passed since that exciting 
visit, but all memory of it seemed lost in the 
still more exciting fact that nothing had been 
heard from America respecting the young 
lord whose claim to the title and estate of 
his grandfather had been proved. 

Mr. Frederick Danvers’ steward, who had 
arrived in Park Lane with papers, plans, and 
other documents concerning the Manor 
Park estate at the request of Frederick, was 
seated one morning early in May in the 
library with that gentleman. 

The park, looking green, and as poor 
Constance had so often pronounced it, like 
the country, was on this sweet spring morn- 
ing more than usually deserving of that 
character. The deep blue sky, consequent 
no doubt upon the fact that the wind was 
in the east, had not a cloud to obscure the 
bright sunshine, and the flowers of all hues 
that bloomed within the recently erected 
iron railings were not only visible to the 





residents in this fashionable locality, but 
filled the various rooms facing the park with 
their sweet perfume. 

The squire and the steward were, however, 
too deeply engaged with the papers and docu- 
ments which lay scattered on the table, the 
chairs, and even the floor, to think of the 
weather, and it was not till the hour for 
luncheon approached that Mr. Calvert, rising, 
began to gather up the papers, saying as he 
did so: 

“T think these are all right and clear, 
squire!” 

“ Perfectly so, Mr. Calvert,” replied Frede- 
rick ; “of course I felt anxious to have all docu- 
ments, title deeds, and expenditure ready 
to place before the trustees when the time 
came for me to resign, and I thank you very 
much for having so carefully carried out my 
wishes.” 

“T am sorry I have had to do so for such 
a purpose, squire,” replied Mr. Calvert. “I 
suppose you have heard nothing yet from 
the claimant's solicitor ?” 

‘‘No, not a word, and I cannot understand 
it, I——.” At this moment a knock at the 
door was followed by the entrance of Neal 
with a card on a salver, which he presented 
to his master. 

Frederick glanced at the name as he 
took it, and then, with a flush that covered 
cheeks and brow, he asked: 

‘“* Where is this lady, Neal?” 

“Tn the drawing-room, sir,” and then, as 
Frederick Danvers advanced hastily, Neal 
threw open the door for him to pass out. 

With rapid steps Squire Danvers ascended 
the stairs, yet thought was far more rapid, as 
he said to himself,— 

“A visit from a popular actress! what 
would my dear father have said? and yet I 
am certain she is a good and true woman, or 
she would not have taken such care of Ada 
Vernon.” 

Thus reflecting he opened the door, and 
as the visitor rose and advanced to meet him 
two facts presented themselves to his mind : 
Mrs. Clive was a gentlewoman, and her face 
seemed familiar in a way he could not account 
for. 

“‘T am pleased to see you, Mrs. Clive,” 
said Frederick, as the lady apologised for 
intruding upon him without an introduction, 
to ask for his advice in a matter of importance, 
“ and I shall be most happy to advise you in 
any way in which I am capable.” 

“Thank you,” she replied in the low 
musical tones of a voice that could, when 
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necessary, make itself heard to the distant 
boundaries of the largest theatre. ‘“ May I 
ask you first, Mr. Danvers, if you have 
received a visit lately from the young lady 
who resides with me, Ada Vernon ?” 

For a moment Frederick hesitated. To 
him Dr. Milner’s niece had always been 
“ Alice Raynor,” and for that moment he 
forgot that the two were identical, then he 
replied,— 

“Yes, about three or four weeks ago.” 

“ Did you notice anything peculiar in the 
manner of the young lady? The fact is,” 
she continued, “‘ Miss Vernon was brought 
home in a cab one morning, about as long 
ago as you name, in a state of insensibility, 
and has been seriously ill from an attack of 
brain fever ever since.” 

“T am indeed grieved to hear this,” said 
Frederick, whose tender conscience began 
to suggest that on that occasion he had not 
been kind to his visitor, “ but I am not sur- 
prised, for the young lady appeared to be 
under the influence of violent excitement, 
and left me abruptly after a short interview.” 

“Will you pardon me for asking what 
might be the object of her visit to you, Mr. 
Danvers? Whatever you tell me shall be 
sacred, on that you may rely, but she has 
during these fits of delirium uttered the 
names of sO many persons, yours among 
the number, and also that of a Hampshire 
town named Kenneton, that I am anxious to 
ascertain a few particulars respecting the 
antecedents of this orphan girl.” 

“ Allow me to ask you, Mrs, Clive, what 
other names besides mine did she utter in 
those terrible moments of delirium ? ” 

‘*You may well say terrible, Mr. Danvers, 
it was piteous to hear her calling upon an 
Uncle Henry, whose other name I could not 
catch, and a lady named Constance, and 
asking them to forgive her. Oh, pray excuse 
me,” continued Mrs. Clive, “I cannot bear 
to recall all this without tears.” 

“Do not attempt another word on the 
subject, my dear lady,” exclaimed Frederick, 
‘you have heard enough and said enough 
to justify me in relating to you the history 
of the young lady who calls herself Ada 
Vernon. Only tell me, is she now out of 
danger ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Danvers, and I trust in a fair 
way to recovery, but she has had a very 
marrow escape from death. And now, my 
dear sir, tell me about this young lady and 
—pardon me, the nature of your acquaint- 
ance with her.” 





*‘T can do that in a very few words, Mrs. 
Clive,” replied the young squire in a dignified 
tone. ‘She resided, when I first knew her, 
in Kenneton, the town near which is my 
late father’s estate, Manor Park. I asked 
her hand in marriage, but her uncle refused 
his consent. She was at that time eighteen 
years of age, and her uncle sent her to 
school. From this place she suddenly 
disappeared, and has not been heard of 
at Kenneton since. Six months after her 
uncle’s refusal I married a young lady named 
Constance Emerson——” 

“ Pray do not say any more on this subject, 
Mr. Danvers,” exclaimed the visitor, “ only 
tell me where you met with her after your 
marriage.” 

“I recognised her at the theatre one even- 
ing, Mrs. Clive, when she took the part of 
Lady Macbeth, while you were ill, and I 
then learnt that Ada Vernon was an assumed 
name.” 

‘*And what is her real name, Mr. Dan- 
vers?” 

“The young lady who is known by the 
name of Ada Vernon is the niece of Dr. 
Milner at Kenneton. Her mother, Lucy 
Milner, made an unfortunate marriage, and 
after that lady’s death the child was brought 
up by its father, and not till he lost his life in 
a quarrel was Dr. Milner able to discover 
the child’s whereabouts, the wretched home 
of the father being named at the inquest. 
There Dr. Milner found his niece, then a 
girl in her fourteenth year. Her uncle 
engaged a governess for her, and endea- 
voured by every means in his power to soften 
and refine the girl whose early days had 
been influenced by an unprincipled father. 
It’s a long story, Mrs. Clive, but I shall I 
hope have another opportunity of entering 
in details more clearly than now, and « 

“But you have not told me her real 
name yet,” interrupted Mrs. Clive. 

“ Alice Raynor,” replied Fred, and as he 
uttered the name he rose in alarm, Mrs. Clive’s 
face was death-like in its hue. 

“‘T have startled you, my dear lady,” he 
exclaimed ; “ is the name known to you?” 

“Raynor was the name of my husband,” 
she replied with panting breath, and sinking 
back in her chair as she spoke. 

Frederick rushed to the bell, and when 
Neal appeared in haste to answer the tre- 
mendous peal, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Brandy ! wine! 
Neal, quickly.” 

Meanwhile the young squire supported the 
fainting woman with gentle care, while 
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throughhis mind ran the words, “ I thought 
it was a familiar, face, younger than my dear 
friend..Dr. .Milner, but the image of him. 
How, strange that. the .mother should. have 
sayed her own-child from destruction, and 
influenced her for her good, for truly. Mrs. 
Clive:has done.that !” 

» Of, the remedies brought. by Neal with a 
rapidity. that was like magic Mrs. Clive chose 
port wine, and in a few minutes she recovered 
from .the. shock. occasioned -by a confirma- 
tion. of her suspicions .respecting. Ada 
Vernon. 

‘6 feel: better, Mr. Danvers,” she said 
presently, “and now.let me tell you a little 
of. my history to account. for all this excite- 
ment.” 

“ No, my dear lady,” he replied, “ it would 
be much.more advisable. for you to lie down 
quietly on the sofa till you feel able to drive 
home,.and.then. you can pay me. another 
visit, or I will call upon you.” 

“No,” she replied, ‘let it be now; you 
have opened my eyes to the fact that when 
a person has. committed. an error, he or she 
has no right to run away from the conse- 
quences,. but nobly and bravely to submit to 
what hasbeen. only the natural result of 
foolish, or.self-willed conduct. It will relieve 
my. mind to unburden it at once, if you care 
to listen,” 

“Indeed I, do,” he replied, drawing his 
chair nearer, and. placing the.wine within 
reach. 

“ Mr. Danvers,” she began, “while you 
were speaking of .Ada Vernon’s career I 
began to feel the possibility that my. wild 
hopes respecting her might be confirmed, 
Her likeness to my husband was so great, 
that had I not been convinced of the fact 
that.my baby had died while an infant, I should 
perhaps have questioned her more closely 
respecting her early days. I say perhaps, for 
I had another reason ; my brother, Dr. Milner, 
and others. who knew me at Kenneton, were 
under the impression that the loss of the 
child had also caused my own death.” 

“I have been told both these circum- 
stances as facts,” said the young: squire, “ by 
my mother,.who. always spoke of you most 
kindly.” 

“What else could I expect from sucha 
dear lady as your mother?” she replied ; “‘ but 
I had married into an atmosphere of vice 
and deception, and I very soon found that 
to make my life endurable I also must 
deceive, at least so far as to.enable me to 


escape from it.. But I[ struggled against the [ 





wish to do so, for. my baby’s sake, and the 
struggle: nearly cost me. my life, I was, laid 
prostrate for weeks. with fever, and, at last 
admitted to the hospital, On.leaving, though 
still weak, I. hastened home,.in.a kind of 
vague fear. about the little. one, who,.as I 
supposed, was then about two years old... I 
was then told of her death, and while I 
strove against my sorrow I.made.a determin- 
ation to escape from a place that was at times 
a Pandemonium with . drink and. dissipation. 
Now my baby was dead I had nothing left 
to tie me to such a homeor.such a husband. 
He was spending the money so generously 
given up to me by my dear brother. However, 
I contrived: to save. £150 of the £1,000 
my brother had forced John Raynor to make 
over to me when he gave up the £ 5,000 left 
me by my father’s will,.and with this I 
managed to escape one night to the conti- 
nent,. determined to hide myself in. Paris, 
and give lessons in English. 

“T carefully examined every. English paper 
that came in my way, but none contained 
any advertisement or inquiry for me, and 
after awhile I returned to. London and 
trained myself carefully for the stage. My 
career since you have no doubt heard of, Mr, 
Danvers, and also of. my ,husband’s death 
eight years ayo.” 

“T have,” he replied, ‘‘ but I was about to 
ask you why you did not then return to. your 
brother.” 

‘‘He had been led to believe I was dead, 
Mr. Danvers, and I scarcely knew how he 
would receive me; and you know,’ she con- 
tinued with a faint smile, “ that in olden times, 
not so very long ago, an actress was scarcely 
admissible into any respectable society, 
especially in a country town, and I would not 
therefore disgrace my dear brother by my 
presence. But now I mean to start for 
Kenneton as soon as Ada is able to travel 
into Devonshire. I shall take her there, and 
leave her with an estimable. young woman 
who knew her as a little child, and I believe 
has known Ada’s real name and history for 
years. Then I shall make my way to Kenne- 
ton like a prodigal returned.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Clive,” said Frederick, “how 
delighted the kind doctor will be to have you 
back!” 

“Do you think so?” she asked sadly. 
“‘T contemplated doing so long before Ada’s 
illness. Did you know that I have resigned 
my engagement at. the theatre and retired 
from the. profession.? ”’ 

‘“No, but I am truly pleased to, hear. it, 
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Mrs. Clive,” replied Frederick. “ Dr. Milner’s 
house will be a real home for you after your 
trials and hard work, and your presence a 
comfort to him during his declining years.” 

‘‘Thank you for such a kind prophecy,” 
she exclaimed, rising, “and now I really 
must take my leave; I have detained you I 
fear a very long time, and in fact I feel 
anxious to get home, not only for Ada’s sake, 
but my own. This has been a most exciting 
interview.” 

“No doubt it has,” he replied, as he 
offered her his arm to lead her to her car- 
riage, ‘‘but I am sure it will result in good to 
yourself as well as to Alice: we shall meet 
again by-and-by, I hope, and I shall be able 
to tell you a great deal of the past.” 

‘‘ And I shall be glad to listen,” she replied 
as Frederick Danvers placed her in the 
brougham, and after he had shaken hands 
warmly with her, Neal closed the door and 
the carriage drove off. 

‘‘ Luncheon is ready, sir,” exclaimed Neal 
as his master entered the hall. 

“ Luncheon !” exclaimed Frederick, taking 
out his watch. “I had forgotten all about 
it ; why it is past two o’clock.”’ 

“TI thought you’d forgotten, sir,” said 
Neal, “but I did not like to sound the 
gong ” 

*“ Quite right, Neal, I am glad you did not 
do so. However, I’ll just take a mouthful 
before I go out. Order my horse at three,” 
and he turned into the dining-room as he 
spoke. 

Most truly did Frederick Danvers need 
the exhilarating effect of a canter on this 
sweet spring day to enable him to throw 
off the effects of his interview with Mrs. Clive. 
While hastily discussing a small portion of 
the good things on the table his reflections 
on the discoveries made during that lady’s 
visit were most bewildering, because to him 
so improbable. 

“Talk of romance,” he said to himself, 
“this beats everything. Dr. Milner’s sister, 
supposed to be dead, now figures as a popular 
actress. In training and protecting an 
orphan girl from the dangerous snares which 
surrounded her lonely path, she has been not 
only gaining the young girl’s affections, but 
securing the love and future welfare of her 
own child. Of course at present Alice knows 
nothing of this ; I wonder howit will affect her 
self-willed, untrained spirit when she hears the 
truth. Poor neglected child, I misjudged 


her in that interview,—she was-really ill. I 
hope I was not very unkind to her. 


At all 





events the influence of Mrs. Clive has’ been 
so plainly evident in our former interviews 
that I can quite account for the strange state 
of excitement she displayed by incipient 
disease. I can only wonder that with an 
attack of brain fever so near at hand the 
symptoms were not more exaggerated. At all 
events Alice Raynor would have been too 
cautious to expose the real cause of her 
anxiety to become the wife of Squire Danvers 
had not the brain been in an abnormal state. 
I am, however, truly thankful to find she 
is recovering. An attack of this kind often 
effects great changes in a person both men- 
tally and physically, and Alice may live to be 
a comfort to her kind uncle, especially when 
to the gentle influence of a loving friend 
Mrs. Clive can add the all-absorbing love of 
a mother.” 

We will leave Squire Danvers to dissipate 
the effects of unusual excitement by a canter, 
and follow Mrs. Clive to the home which 
now held for her a loving daughter recently 
snatched from the very jaws of death. On 
this day the doctor had given Ada permission 
to sit up in an easy chair for an hour or two, 
and Mrs. Clive started as she entered the 
room on her return from Park Lane at the 
pleasant yet greatly altered appearance of 
the girl she now knew to be her daughter. 

Ada, as we must now call her until she is 
sufficiently recovered to hear the news of her 
relationship to Mrs. Clive, is partially dressed 
and attired in a scarlet Cashmere dressing- 
gown and wrapped in blankets. Her poor 
shaven head has only succeeded in covering 
the bald appearance by a short but uniform 
growth of hair, and is concealed by a pretty 
muslin cap with a lace border manufactured 
by Sarah. The two long tresses of dark hair 
left on the forehead in compliance with 
Mrs. Clive’s earnest appeal to the doctor 
lie in rippling braids on her forehead, the ends 
falling behind her ears and hanging in curls 
below the cap. 

The young girl’s face is sunken, and the 
irregularity of features is more apparent, but 
they are softened and even improved by the 
change, while the dark eyes looking larger 
than ever on the wan face, are raised to Mrs. 
Clive as she enters with such a look of loving 
affection, that her first impulse is to fold her 
child in a loving embrace and reveal the 
secret. 

She checks the thought, however, as she 
stoops to kiss the now gentle face, and lead 
the conversation to the weather and the 
prospect of the visit to the sea. 
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“ When does Dr. West think I may go?” 
asks Ada. 

“In a fortnight or three weeks,” replied 
Mrs. Clive. “He says that we must let May 
pass before we attempt to leave London 
because of the frequent east winds.” 

‘¢ Are you going with me, dear Mrs. Clive ?” 

* Yes, dear, but I shall have to leave you 
in Devonshire with Sarah for a time as I 
have some very important business to transact 
elsewhere.” 

‘“‘ Have you really retired from the stage, 
Mrs. Clive?” asked Ada again. 

“Yes, my dear, but we will not talk about 
that till you are quite well, Ada ; and now I wiil 
go and take off my bonnet, and I see Sarah 
has been reading to you; are you strong 
enough to listen ? ” 

“Oh yes,” she replied, ‘“ but sometimes she 
reads me to sleep, and that does me good.” 

‘‘Of course it does. Well now I’ll leave 
you to Sarah and her book, but don’t stay 
up too long.” 

By the time May came to an end Ada's 
excellent constitution had then rallied so 
thoroughly that she was able to walk up 
and down stairs and join Mrs. Clive at 
meals. Her quick, lively spirits had regained 
their power, but oh, how changed, softened, 
and subdued ! in no way more shown than in 
her unselfish manner to Mrs. Clive and Sarah. 
Reflections on a sick bed and resolutions to 
turn over a new leaf on recovery from a 
serious illness are not always remembered or 
carried out, but Ada Vernon’s illness had been 
brought on by her own uncontrolled deter- 
mination to gain her own ends regardless 
of consequences. While slowly regaining 
strength after the crisis of the disease, and 
as the brain gradually regained its power 
of thought, memory at first passed over 
more recent events, and recalled the six 
months at Mrs. Elverton’s, and with that 
period the teachings of that lady on wet 
Sunday evenings. 

“ Ah yes,” she reflected, ‘‘ Mrs. Elverton’s 
words are true in my case. I tried, and 
struggled, and fought hard against all obstacles 
that came in my way, and I nearly committed 
suicide, for I worked myself up to such a 
pitch of excitement, that no doubt it brought 
on brain fever. And what for? Why, 
just to have the satisfaction of making Fred 
Danvers offer me marriage a second time 
for one thing, and to keep Edward whom 
I liked best after all. I obtained my wish 
about Fred, for I think he did ask me to 
marry him on the day I was taken ill, but it 


wasn’t likely when he had lost all his property 
that I should accept him. I did not love him 
well enough for that. And I've lost Ned 
also. I don’t like to ask if he’s called while 
I’ve been ill, and perhaps if he has they don’t 
like to tell me.” 

And then as she grew stronger, and other 
memories of the past presented themselves, 
Ada would exclaim mentally,— 

“Oh dear, I think I must have been a 

very wicked girl to Constance Emerson; 
what lies I told her about Fred that day I 
frightened her so! and then that letter after I 
saw Fred at the theatre. I’ve met lots of 
girls lately that I am sure would never have 
done such cruel things even for jealousy. 
There was a something in me, however, that I 
suppose is what I’ve heard uncle, and Sarah, 
and Mrs. Clive call conscience. It used to 
tell me I was wrong and wicked, but I 
wouldn’t listen; I was obliged to listen, 
however, while I lay weak and ill on my bed, 
and I used to think, suppose I should die, 
what would become of me? I have tried 
to pray to God since then, and I’ve asked 
Him to make me better, and oh, there is one 
thing I do pray for, and that is, that I may 
be able some day to make amends to Fred 
Danvers for what I said and wrote to Con- 
stance, and to tell Mrs. Elverton and Uncle 
: Henry how sorry I am for all the trouble I 
| caused them.” 
While Ada Vernon reflects and resolves in 
, this way, we need not feel surprise at the 
isoftened face and manner which are so 
rejoicing the heart of her mother, still un- 
known to her. 

The first week in June arrived, and before 
its close Ada Vernon, accompanied by Mrs, 
Clive and Sarah Brent, were on their way 
to the picturesque town of Torquay. A few 
days after their arrival, and when the invalid 
and her faithful friend were comfortably 
settled in apartments, Mrs. Clive started on 
a journey into Hampshire, which was to 
result in a new era in the life of Dr. Milner’s 
sister as well as his own. 





CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE OLD BOATMAN’S 
STORY. 


a INE day for a sail, ladies,” said a 

boatman, as his boat lay rocking up 
and down near the landing-place. ‘“ There 
bean’t only just enough breeze to send her 
along; her’s a reg’lar one, her is, to cut 
through the water.” 





“Shall we, Sarah ?”’ said the younger of 
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the two ladies. ‘I’m sure the fresh breeze 
will do me good. I feel almost stifled with 
the heat. You are not afraid, are you?” 

“Oh no, dear Ada, I am quite ready to 
go with you if you like.” 

‘There bean’t nought to be fear’d of sich a 
day as this,” said the man, in the strange yet 
musical brogue of Devon, as he assisted the 
young peopie on board, “and there ain’t 
none about here as knows better than I does 
how to manage a boat, if her's ever such a 
skittish craft.” 

“Dannel,” as the townfolks called him, 
was for some minutes busily engaged in 
hoisting a sail, assisted by a boy, and during 
this performance Ada and her friend sat still, 
yet not quite at ease as the boat rocked from 
side to side with his movements. 

At last ropes and tackle were finally 
arranged, and then the broad-bottomed boat, 
which could have accommodated a dozen 
comfortably, righted itself in answer to the 
rudder, and sailed gallantly away across the 
waters of the English Channel. The move- 
ment was pleasant and soothing to Ada, and 
the breeze which filled the sail fanned her 
cheek, and seemed to remove that feeling of 
Janguor and lassitude from which both she 
and Sarah had suffered almost ever since their 
arrival. 

“ Are we really in the English Channel, 
boatman ?” asked Ada presently. 

“Kes, zure, my dear; lor, there bean’t a 
rock nor a point about this here part that I 
don’t know.” 

“Then you're a Devonshire man, and 
have lived here all your life, I suppose?” 
said Ada. 

“T was born in Devonshire,” replied 
Daniel, who had given up the tiller to the 
boy while he sat near the sail, to regulate 
its movements, “but it ain’t been my home 
always. I war a fisherman in my young 
days, and for many a long year I lived in 
one o’ they Channel islands, and it bean’t 
quite two years since I comed back to the 
old county where I was born.” 

“ Then were you born at Torquay ?” asked 
Ada, 

“No, miss, my faythur and mother lived 
up to Plymouth, and I were born in Devon. 
port Dock.” 

For a few minutes the boat moved forward 
in silence, disturbed only by the rippling of 
the water against her prow, or the creaking 
of the mast while Dannel shifted the sail. 

** How far would ’ee like to sail, ladies? ” 
said the old man presently. 





“T’m sure I can't imagine,” said Ada, 
laughing, “ there is nothing to be seen but 
water for us to stop at.” 

* Well, then,” he replied, “ would ’ee like 
to have a cruise for two hours, so as to get 
back to shore by six o’clock.” 

“Oh yes,” exclaimed Ada; “ what time 
was it when we started?” 

‘About five minutes arter vour,” replied 
the old man, “so us ’Il just bear away a little 
to leeward till tide turns, and arter that us ’ll 
come along wi’ wind and tide in our favour.” 

Ada and her friend settled themselves 
comfortably on hearing this, sometimes in 
silence, unless Ada, who had never before 
found herself on the sea, became a little 
alarmed at the motion of the boat and the 
rising of the water around it. Yet the sea 
from the shore had appeared as calm and 
smooth as an inland lake. 

“You bean’t afear’d, miss, be ’ee?” said 
old Dannel; “why, lor bless ’ee, my dear, 
the say be as quiet as a fish-pond to-day.” 

‘‘T dare say I’m foolish,” said Ada, *‘ but 
I’ve just recovered from an illness, and I’m 
nervous.” 

“ Ah, zure now, have ’ee, my dear? well, 
you're all safe wi’ old Dannel.” 

Silence again for a time, and then Ada 
asked,— 

“Do you ever go far out to sea in your 
boat ?” 

“Sometimes, when we goes fishing,” he 
replied; ‘‘ but I once sailed more’n half across 
the Channel in a boat, a matter o’ sixty 
mile.” 

“ What, in this boat?” cried Ada. 

“es,” he replied; “her’s a taut little 
craft as ever carried a sail, and her was just 
built and rigged out when I did it. It’s a 
long story, ladies, would ’ee like to listen to 
a sailor’s yarn?” 

“Yes, above all things,” cried Ada, ‘‘ and 
so would my friend, I am sure,” she added, 
looking at her companion. Sarah nodded 
assent, and the old fisherman, clearing his 
throat, commenced one of those yarns which 
sailors delight in. 

Never in the days to come did Ada 
Vernon or her friend forget the surroundings 
of nature which accompanied that story. 

The boat had been brought round for the 
homeward voyage, and was careering calmly 
yet rapidly through the water, with the wind 
and tide in her favour. The story, in the 
rich Devonshire brogue uttered by the old 
man, was never spoken of afterwards, or 
referred to even in thought, without recalling 
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the eager earnest face of the speaker as he 
sat beneath the mast, the steady movement 
of the boat, the swelling sail, the rippling 
water against the side, while across it the 
sun approaching the west was casting a bar 
of golden sparkling light. 

“T couldn't ha’ told ’ee this story a year 
agone, ladies,” began the sailor, “ for them 
as was mixed up in it made me give my davy 
that I wouldna say a word about it for twelve 
months, and to tell ’ee the truth, I ain’t ever 
spoke of it afore now to any one. 

“T was a-living in Guernsey at that time, 
and I learned to ‘ parley-voo’ a little, for my 
old woman was a Guernsey lass.” 

“Ts she living now?” asked Ada, not yet 
feeling particularly interested. 

“Oh yes, her be living, and six boys and 
gals too, all out in the world, and doing 
well; but all this here ain’t nought to do wi’ 
my story. I were a fisherman, as I told ’ee, 
while us was in Guernsey, and one night, I 
remember it well, there was a lot on us out 
in our fishing-boats, not far from land, and 
all to onst us saw a gurt light a-blazing up 
on the horizon, and my mate cries out fro’ 
his boat—‘ Dannel, there be a ship on fire 
out to windward, shall us make for ut? us 
might do some good.’ 

“Lor, ees, I thought, poor souls, they'll 
be taking to the boats, and capsizing or 
sommut. So I run up a sail, and made way 
for the burning ship, and my mate he got 
afore me, and the wind was dead agin us, 
yet us made some way ; and as us got nearer 
how orful the flames did look, to be sure ! 

“My mate’s boat had drifted before the 
wind about two boats’ length away from the 
Nancy, that be her name,” he continued, 
touching the gunwale as he spoke to signify 
who Her was intended for, “ and a spry craft 
her be too. 

“Well, all to onst I heard my mate sing 
out, ‘ Avast there, Dan, here be a boat-load.’ 
Didn’t I turn the Vancy’s head round sharp ? 
but the wind caught the sail, and while I 
war a-setting of it right my mate was on 
ahead and alongside of a boat-load in a jiffey. 
I could see ladies and children all a-huddled 
up together, and oh lor, it were a wonder 
they hadn’t all tumbled overboard in the 
hurry there was before Jim could get at 
‘em. And then to see how comfortable they 
looked, for the fishing boat had lightened 
the ship’s boat-load, and there they both was 
a-scudding along, one astern o’ the other, wi’ 
the wind and tide. I be always unlucky 
I thought, but never mind, Jim's got a lot 





of little uns to keep;:and mine be growed up, 
what he gets for this here ’ll do ‘em gude, 
and now I’ll makefor the ship agin. SoI 
brought> my craft- round, and there was the 
smoke and the flames a-rising up high, and 
behind ’em there comed the light of morn- 
ing across the sky and red clouds, for it were 
in July and the sun was rising ; I never in 
my life see’d any sight so grand as that there 
was, and I was a-staring at it and wonder- 
ing whether the poor creatures on board had 
been saved, when I heard some one say, 
‘ Take me on board, boatman, please.’ Lor, 
when I looked round I was scared, for 
there was a beautiful lady clinging to the 
gunwale. Lor, didn’t I drag her in quickly ? 
but herhadn’t no strength left, and her fell 
down to the bottom o’ the boat, and said, 
‘T’ll lie here a little while, boatman, I shall 
soon be better.’ And then didn’t I fumble 
in the locker for the brandy. flask, and put 
some in her mouth? and oh lor, wasn’t I 
afear’d I'd killed her, for her couldn’t get 
a breath no how for ever so long?” 

“And did she at last?” asked Ada 
eagerly. ** Oh, I do hope she didn’t die.” 

“ No, my dear, her was soon all right, and 
then her scared me again, for her got up and 
stood holding on to the mast, and said all 
in a hurry: 

“ T fell out o’ the ship’s boat, but Ican swim. 
I've swum about till you took me in.’ Then 
her catched hold o’ my wrist and her says, 
‘Boatman, can I trust you?’ Lor, I'd a 
said anything, I was so scared, so I said, ‘ I’ll 
do all as I can for you, miss, but you’m wet 
through ; hadn’t I best. take you to shore as 
quick as I can?’ 

“« No, no,’ she said ; ‘look here, boatman, 
could you cross the Channel in this boat ?’ 

“* Lor yes, miss, the /Vancy’s a rare craft.’ 

“ Then her said, ‘If you'll take me to any 
town on the coast of Devonshire I'll give 
you £5.’ 

** Lor I’d a taken her to Americky for that, 
and so I told her; ‘ But stay,’ her said, ‘ you 
must promise not to uttera word to any 
living creature of what you’m going to do, for 
a whole year from this day,—not even to 
your wife.’ 

“ T believe I looked scared, for her went on 
a-jawing to me, only I can’t remember the 
fine words, but her said, ‘I ain’t a-going to 
do anything wrong, boatman, and only ask 
you to keep this voyage a secret for twelve 
months, and perhaps some day you will see 
me again, and hear all my reasons for what 
I am doing.’ 
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““¢ But lor, miss,’ I said, ‘ your friends ’Il 
think you be drowned or burnt in the ship.’ 

“«That’s just what I want them to think,’ 
she replied ; ‘and now, will you take me or 
not? I can see several fishing-boats in the 
distance, and I'll jump into the water and 
swim after one of them if you won’t promise.’ 
Well, ladies, I knew that if the lady was a 
good swimmer her could do as her said, for 
the sea was calmer than it be now; but I 
couldn’t let her do that. So I promised to 
steer for the Devonshire coast, and took a 
solemn oath not to say a word to any living 
creature about it for a whole year.” 

“And you did take the lady to Devon- 
shire?” asked Ada, with difficulty concealing 
her agitation. 

“Yes, miss, I did, and I landed her up to 
a little village on the coast, but lor, I never 
in my life see’d such a sperit, why her stood 
up in the boat holding by the ropes and 
a-shaking of her petticoats, to dry ‘em she 
said, and as peart as ye please. It took me 
nearly eight hours to do it against wind 
and tide, but us got there safe at last, and I 
got my five gold sovereigns all right. I be 
certain she’d planned all this afore, for her'd 
a-got alot o’ money besides what she’d given 
me ,in a great leathern purse. Maybe her 
pockets was waterproof too, for the #5 she 
gave me was quite dry.” 

“ And did this lady stay at the Devonshire 
village ?” asked Ada. 

* No, not an hour, I think her went to the 
inn and got a horse and gig and a man to 
drive her to Plymouth ; but her’s never been 
to see me since.” 

“ And you didn’t wait to see what become 
of her?” said Ada. 

“No, miss, her begged me not to stay, but 
to get back to Guernsey as soon as I could, 
and so I did.” 

“ And did you hear anything more about 
the ship that was on fire?” Ada inquired. 

“Oh yes, miss, there was lots in the papers 
about it I believe ; I bean’t able to read my- 
self, but I heard them tell about a lady as 
was lost from the boats; but I never said 
a word because of my oath, and when the 
twelve months was passed it seemed all for- 
gotten. So after us left Guernsey and came 
back to the ould country I just let it alone 
and said nothing about it till you hired my 
boat to-day.” 

‘Whatever made you think of telling us ?” 
asked Ada. 

“Well, miss, I can’t tell, only p’raps 
because you’m pale and delicate like that 
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lady was, and that put me in mind of her. 
And here we be home again,” he continued, 
as the boat entered the miniature harbour, 
and came alongside the landing steps, “ I 
hope ’ee has enjoyed the cruise.” 

‘Indeed we have,” replied Ada, as she 
placed a sum for payment in his hand, which 
made old Daniel remove his tarpaulin cap 
and, stand bareheaded before the ladies, 
‘and we shall be glad of another such a trip 
before we leave Torquay.” 

Ada Vernon and Sarah Brent said not a 
word to each other as they toiled up the 
winding path leading to the heights of the 
town till they reached the spot on which 
their temporary home was situated. Even 
then Ada was.too much out of breath to 
speak as she threw herself on the sofa. 

* You would like some tea, ladies, I dare 
say,” said the landlady, entering with anxiety 
to please lodgers who gave so little trouble. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Hunt,” replied Sarah, 
‘I’m sure Miss Vernon will be glad of her 
tea; we’ve been on the water for two hours, 
and she is no doubt tired.” 

‘* Yes,” said Ada, “‘ I am, but climbing this 
hill has finished me. I feel terribly exhausted, 
and a cup of tea will set me to rights.” 

“You shall have it directly, miss,” replied 
Mrs. Hunt, as she bustled out of the room, 
while Ada and her friend went upstairs to 
take off their walking apparel. 

It was not until seated in the garden en- 
joying the cool evening breeze and the broad 
expanse of sea visible from the heights on 
which the house stood, that Ada felt able to 
refer to the startling story told by the Devon- 
shire boatman. 

‘“‘Sarah,” she said, ‘‘did the old sailor’s 
story remind you of any circumstances that 
happened nearly two years ago, of which the 
newspapers were full?” 

“Yes, indeed ! it recalled to my memory that 
dreadful account of the burning ship and the 
boat loads of women and children who were 
saved. Lord Wrexford and his family were 
among the passengers, and did not Mr. 
Danvers lose his young wife ?” 

“Ah! I see you know something about 
it, but not a!J, dear Sarah,” interrupted Ada, 
‘‘and I don’t think I can tell you yet ; but, 
Sarah, I feel I cannot stay here, this place is 
too relaxing for me. I told Mrs. Clive it did 
not suit me when I wrote to her last week, 
and in her letter to-day she advises me to 
take in one or two local papers, especially 
the JVorth Devon Chronile. She thinks 
that part of Devon will be more suitable 
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10 me, and this paper, as a rule, has plenty of | 
advertisements of apartments to let. 1 ordered 
it to-day with two orthree others. Howdid | 
you take these apartments, Sarah?” 

“ Weekly,” she replied, “and therefore | 
we must give a week’s notice. The second | 
week is up on Saturday.” 

“Oh! well, then, we must give notice on | 
that day and leave on Monday, even if we 
have to stay a night at anhotel. I long to get | 
away. I feel much weaker than when I came.” | 

Sarah readily agreed, although the climate | 
of Torquay did not so greatly affect her health 
and strength, and then Ada changed the sub- 
ject, only to resume it mentally when she | 
reached her bedroom and found herself alone 
and able to indulge in one of her favourite 
soliloquies. 

“I don’t believe I shall sleep a wink to- 
night if I do go to bed,” was her first reflec- 
tion, as she drew the easy-chair nearer to 
the open window and .gazed on the scene 
which the raised sash framed into a picture. | 
Before her lay the broad expanse of sea which 
separates France from England, while across 
it the moon, approaching the full, cast a band 
of silvery light in which the tiny ripples 
sparkled and glistened like diamonds. A 
sweet and fragrant perfume from the garden 
flowers and shrubs, which in this lovely 
county grow even to the very borders of the | 
sea, mingling strangely yet perceptibly with 
the smell of salt water, was borne into the 
room by the evening breeze. 

‘* How lovely the evening is,” said Ada to 
herself, ‘‘and so fresh and cool, yet I know 
it is not good for me. Elsie said Devonshire 
was too relaxing, and she is quite right. We 
must get away from here as soon as possible 
or I shall be ill again, especially after that 
boatman’s story. ‘That lady he saved must 
be Constance Danvers. I can guess it all 
now. She wanted Fred to suppose she had 
teen drowned that he might marry the 
woman he loved, and who was dying of a 
broken heart, that I told her about. What a 
horrid wretch I must have been to tell her 
such lies and nearly cause her death ! but I 
never thought she would take what I said to 
heart like that. I only wanted to make her 
unhappy and suspicious about her husband. 
If it had been me shouldn’t I have led him a 








life? What a dreadful girl I must have been 
then! no wonder Uncle Henry wouldn’t let 
Fred marry me. 
quite different, Dear Mrs. Clive saved me, | 





and her words and example used often to 


make me feel ashamed of myself, but I was 


too proud to own it and too selfish to give up 
when I wanted anything. I knew I was 
wrong that day I went to see Fred Danvers 
dressed up like an old woman, and it put me 


| in sucha rage to think Ned had found me out. 
| Of course I couldn’t explain to him that I 


had gone to Kenneton to try and win back 
Fred Danvers, that I might be the mistress of 
Manor Park, and a rich lady, as I would, 
and I felt so sure of it after seeing Fred that 


' I insulted Ned and lost him. I don’t believe 


it’s in me to love any man as Constance 
Danvers loved her husband, but what I felt 
about Ned when I found he did not come 
again made me sorry for what I’d said and 
written to her. I’m sure I should at last 
have humbled myself, and even gone to 


| Ned and asked him to forgive me and 


make itup, if I hadn’t been expecting every 
day that Fred Danvers would come and see 
Mrs. Clive and arrange for me to go back to 


' Uncle Henry till he could marry me. Oh dear ! 


shall I ever forget how I felt when I read 
in the Zimes that morning that he had lost 
everything? I don’t remember anything I did 
but calling a cab and rushing off to him to 
ask if it was true, and I’m sure I said some 
dreadful things that day. But I must not 
think of it any more excepting to find out 
where this Jady is who was saved by the boat- 
man. I believe she’s hiding away somewhere 
in Devonshire. Oh! if I could only find her 
and take her back to her husband, wouldn’t 
that be some amends for all l’ve done to 
make them both unhappy? She wouldn’t 
mind his being poor. Oh! this is a happy 
thought. I shall never rest now till I’ve 
found Constance Danvers, and I think I 
will ask God to help me. I've been to 
church with dear Mrs. Clive and read the 
prayers and heard sermons, but I never 
thought of what I was doing, and no one ever 
taught me when I was a child to say my 
prayers night and morning. Ah yes! it was 
that kind Mrs, Elverton that explained to us 
all one day that prayer to God was the same 
as asking our parents for anything we wanted, 
and I’}] just do that about Constance, and ask 
Him to forgive me for being so wicked to 
her, and to let me find her scon. And there 
goes one o'clock,” she exclaimed, rising and 
closing the window, as a church near sounded 


I do feel different now, | the hour, “I think now I’ve made this deter- 


mination I[ shall be able to sleep in peace.” 
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LAST DAYS IN THE ETERNAL CITY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


tn ® iy AST days in the Eternal City!” 

v- There is something strangely 
pathetic in the words to those 
who know what a winter in 
Rome means. Mrs. Brown calls 
it the “‘izfernal city, because there is so 
much of it underground!” and so there is, 
but our subterranean rambles were over, and 
those still to be accomplished lay above 
ground, especially one to the heights of 
Frascati and Tusculum, which we planned 
one fine morning. 

We started early at half-past seven. Fras- 
cati is halfan hour by train from Rome. The 
line runs out by the Porta Maggiore and 
the old Pauline and Claudian aqueducts, past 
many an ancient ruin. The Campagna 
glowed with soft brown and purple tints in 
the morning light, and the mountains beyond 
looked blue. As we ascended, a shadowy 
line of sea came in sight on the horizon, with a 
sparkling reach of the Tiber running into it, 
and presently we were in a garden-ground of 
olives and almond trees, corn-land and nec- 
tarines. On our arrival at Frascati station 
we found an omnibus in waiting to take us 
up the steep hill to the little town of that 
name. At the inn we at once ordered don- 
keys for Tusculum, While they were being 
saddled we looked into the church, where 
one of the Stuarts lies buried. Frascati 
sprang up at the end of the twelfth century, 
when Tusculum was destroyed by the 
Romans. We rode first to the Villas Aldo- 
brandiri and Ruffinella. The Villa Ruffi- 
nella is believed to have been built on the 
site of the villa of Cicero, who used to stroll 
through shady walks such as those we now 
wandered in, reading books borrowed and 
fetched with his own hand from the neigh- 
bouring villa of his friend Lucullus, Leaving 
the ilex groves and fountains, and waterfalls, 
and quaint groups of statues that adorn 
them, we quitted the villas, and took the 
path to Tusculum. 

Leaving on the left the remains of a small 
amphitheatre, the path leads direct to the 
ancient “theatre,” the site of which was 
discovered on the occasion of a visit of Marie 
Christina, of Sardinia, in 1839. The lower 
walls and several rows of seats are almost 
perfect, so is the stage with its columns on 
either side, and there is a glorious view from 
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the spot over the plains of Latium, with 
Rome in the distance. Behind the theatre 
is a piscina, or cistern, which supplied the 
city with water; and above is the rock on 
which the citadel was built, the avx of Tus- 
culum, which was of great strength in early 
times, so great as to resist the attacks of 
Hannibal; and the Romans valued the 
alliance of Tusculum so highly that they 
admitted its inhabitants to the rights of 
Roman citizens. In the Middle Ages the 
citadel was held by the barons, who sided 
with the imperial party against the Popes, 
and by whose troops the city was destroyed 
in 1191, in the time of Celestin the Third. 
The site of the arx is very interesting, the 
view from it on all sides most beautiful, but 
especially so over the purple-green Campagna 
and the mountains beyond, with the deep blue 
sea-line to the west, the wooded hills and villas 
of Frascati in the foreground, and in the 
opposite direction Monte Cavo and Monte 
Pila. 

We encamped under the lee of a rock, in 
the midst of a company of donkeys, guides, 
German tourists, and young priests, and eat 
our luncheon, and then gladly began the 
descent, for the wind had risen almost to a 
hurricane, so that we could hardly keep our 
seats on our steeds, and the dust blew in 
clouds. This rather marred the rest of our 
very pleasant day’s excursion. It was a 
sirocco, and it was well that we had had 
our view before it came on. 

After an early meal of fried ham and good 
Frascati wine at the inn in the town, we took 
an open carriage and drove to Grotta Ferrata, 
about three miles off, to see the church 
belonging to a monastery of Basilian monks, 
founded by St. Nilus in 1002. This 
monastery is the only one of the order in 
Italy. The services of the church are per- 
formed in the Greek language and according 
to the Greek ritual, St. Nilus having been a 
Calabrian Greek, who fled to this neighbour- 
hood when driven by the Saracens from the 
east of Italy. The name Grotta Ferrata is 
derived, says tradition, from an_ ancient 
grotto, closed with an iron grating, in which 
a miraculous image of the Virgin, now in the 
monastery church, was formerly preserved, 
The chapel of St. Nilus and St. Bartholomew 
(the first abbot) is celebrated for its frescoes 
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by Domenichino. In one of the best of the 
series, representing the meeting of St. Nilus 
with the Emperor Otto the Third, the figures 
are portrayed of Guido, Guercino, and Do- 
menichino himself. These frescoes, which 
recount the miracles of the two saints, rank 
amongst Domenichino’s masterpieces. The 
old monk, who pointed everything out to us 
very carefully, seemed proud of the rich 
works of art by which he was surrounded. 
I had been nearly blinded by the dust and 
wind on the drive, and Mrs. M. dipped my 
handkerchief in the holy water basin to bathe 
my eyes. I said it ought to be specially 
beneficial, but I do not know whether it was. 
At all events it seemed to allay the irritation, 
for which I was thankful. We returned home 
by an early train, for we were to be up and 
about again the next morning in good time. 
Old Monsieur T——, the Pope's confidential 
valet, had promised to take us over the 
Vatican gardens, which are only shown to a 
special few, and by private introduction. We 
had to be there before nine o’clock, as that 
was his free hour, while the Pope was saying 
his mass. The grounds are very well laid 
out in a number of pleached walks. At the 
end of one is a model of the grotto of 
Lourdes, where many an ave, I believe, is 
said by Catholic visitors. In another is an 
aviary full of birds, of which Pio Nono 
seemed to be almost as fond as of children. 
We gathered wild cyclamen and anemones, 
and Monsieur T—— gave us heart’s-ease and 
blue nemophila from the flower-beds. The 
garden overlooks St. Peter’s on one side, and 
on the other the quiet hills of Monte Mario. 
One can fancy how the old Pope liked to 
walk in its cool and pleasant shady paths, 
when he enjoyed the only fresh air he 
had had for the seven last years of his 
life—years during which he called him- 
self the ‘‘ prisoner of the Vatican,” for he 
would never leave it after the Italian 
occupation of Rome. We were shown the 
garden bench on which he loved to 
rest, fondling his pet cat, a glossy black- 
coated creature, which now followed us wher- 
ever we went. We wound up by a visit toa 
summer /ogeta, where, we were told, he took 
his coffee on warm afternoons, and entertained 
his guests. 

The view from the Villa Mellini, on a 
slope of the Mont Mario, that morning was 
lovely — all over Rome and the Campagna 
to the sea. Snow still lay on the ridge of 
the Apennines in spite of the broiling sun. 
Everywhere the fresh green of the sprouting 








shrubs and hedgerows, the pink and white 
blossoms of the fruit-trees, the wild flowers 
studding the meadows, and the carol of the 
larks in the clear air, reminded one that the 
‘“‘ winter was over and gone, and the time of 
the singing of birds had come.” Being in the 
neighbourhood of the Vatican, we determined 
to make a round of its precincts, including 
the less frequented portions, the mosaic 
factory and the library. As the day was 
clear we took the opportunity of ascending 
the dome of St. Peter’s, for which a special 
order is required. The dome is 300 feet 
above the roof, and 613 feet in circumference. 
It is thought that the ascent of the summit 
is the only means of forming a correct idea 
of the enormous proportions of St. Peter’s. 
The first half of the distance is by an inclined 
plane, a broad, paved, spiral staircase, easy 
enough to most people, but the latter half is 
up a series of very steep and narrow steps, 
on several of which there is not room for two 
persons to pass one another. We told the 
Signora Grande that she certainly would 
stick in the middle if she attempted to ascend 
them at all! There is a fine view, of course, 
from the summit when one gets there. From 
one of the galleries one is able also to look 
down upon the interior at a dizzy height ; 
and here the size of the building reveals itself 
to the hitherto half-deceived eye. Our Polish 
friends and others went into the ball, but I 
did not follow them thither. 

On leaving the dome we descended to the 
crypt, and then visited the Hall of Council, 
where the cecumenical council sat in 1870, 
and other parts of St. Peter’s, usually closed 
to the public. These contain some of the 
most beautiful mosaics. In the crypt are 
a number of tombs of Popes and princes, 
amongst others the sarcophagus of Hadrian 
IV., the only English Pope, but the body has 
been removed elsewhere. The tomb of Pope 
Clement XIII., of whichanillustration is given, 
is a good example of the general style and 
decorations of these fine specimens of the 
sculptor’s art. Several of the Stewarts are also 
buried here—sons and descendants of James 
II , bearing the title of “ Rex” on their coffins. 
From St. Peter’s we went to the Vatican 
library, which is very rich and most gorgeously 
decorated, The reading room is a very 
small one. A few quiet students were there; 
amongst them a priest, in his broad beaver 
hat. We passed through into the great hall, 
a magnificent room, painted all over, and 
lined with cabinets, also painted, containing 
the valuable manuscripts belonging to the 
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library. All, however, are invisible, except 
three or four of the most celebrated, which 
are shown beneath glass—a Hebrew Bible of 
the fourth century, a Terence of the same 
date, an illuminated Dante, a copy of 
Virgil, and the autographs of Petrarch and 
Tasso. The custode hurries one dreadfully 
over these gems, and shuts a wooden lid 
upon them the moment one raises one’s eyes. 
Close to this cabinet stood an arm-chair, with 
a number of other chairs forming a square 
about it, on a carpet. These, we were told, 
were for the Pope and his attendants, that 
he might rest there when taking his prome- 
nide through the Vatican. No wonder that 
he should choose that spot, for it affords a 
beautiful coup d'ei/. At the further end of 
the hall hangs a large cross of wondrous 
workmanship, in malachite and bronze, and 
down the middle and on either side are 
many rare gifts, presented to the Popes by 
various kings, princes and emperors—tables, 
vases, jars, and candelabra, in alabaster, 
bronze, and porcelain; in the centre of all 
the large Sévres china font in which the 
Prince Imperial was baptized. Two long 
galleries cross the upper end of this hall, 
forming a very beautiful vista. They lead 
again to other rooms, containing a collection 


of old panel paintings, inscriptions on Roman - 


tiles, gold and silver ornaments, diplomas 
and charters, and many other things of in- 
terest, but the custode did not show us half 
of what we ought to have seen. He pre- 
tended that the things were chiuso—shut 
up—but we thought it was rather that our 
party was too small to make it worth his 
while to go the round. The library windows 
look upon the Pope's garden, but he was 
not walking there at that time. 

We went on to the mosaic factory. This 
was very interesting, I especially enjoyed 
watching the artists at work. The patience 
needed is wonderful. One picture, about 
four feet by a little over two perhaps, had 
been in hand five years and a half, and 
would not probably be completed for 
four and a half more! And this means 
steady daily labour! The artists cut and 
grind their own stones, and fit them to- 
gether with the utmost nicety, the pieces 
varying in size from about half an inch 
to a pin’s point, sometimes square-shaped, 
sometimes three-cornered, sometimes ob- 
long, &c., according to the lights and 
shadows of the picture, or forms of the 
figures, There are twenty-five thousand 
different shades of mosaic, so one of the 





workmen told us, and there was so much 
material on hand, he said, that the manu- 
facture of the stone had been stopped for 
a period of two years. Therefore we could 
not see the process. The chief ingredient 
is glass, mixed with metallic colouring matter. 
It is run out in cakes, and then broken or 
cut into pieces of a convenient size, and 
every shade is numbered. I think we were 
about an hour walking through the rooms, 
and on our entrance we had stopped to 
watch one of the workers setting in a little 
bit of yellow mosaic about the size of a 
canary seed, in the middle distance of a 
picture. When we left he was still grinding 
it and re-fitting it. It reminded me of the 
delicate native work at Agra, where a man 
takes two days to inlay a small green leaf in 
the white alabaster. we 

The pattern from which a mosaic is made 
is carefully marked out in little squares or 
oblongs, like a piece of worsted work. A 
slab of stone, exactly the size of the pattern, 
is chiselled out to a certain depth and filled 
in with white plaster, and upon the smooth 
surface of this plaster the picture is copied 
in pencil. Then the mosaic setting com- 
mences. A small portion of the plaster is 
removed, and a sort of brown putty, made of 
chalk, oil, and travertin, is laid into the space. 
Into this the stones are set with a pair of 
pincers, and in a few days the putty has 
become as hard as stone, and holds them as 
in a vice. On one side of the workman 
lie the “stones” in the rough, of all shapes 
and colours, looking very much like the 
waste slack of a glass-furnace; on the other 
stands his grinding lathe, and before him the 
picture, growing into beauty as he works. It 
is the fashion to polish highly the modern 
mosaics, which spoils the gem-like effect. 
The unpolished work far more nearly re- 
sembles the ancient mosaics, and is very 
much richer and more beautiful. : 

From the mosaic factory we went tothe Mint, 
as it is still called, although it is no longer 
the Mint, since the government passed out of 
the Pope’s hands. He cannot coin money, 
but he coins medals, and these are sold in 
vast quantities. Mrs. M. bought some, 
very well struck in bronze, with the Pope’s 
effigy on one side, and on the other 
the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, the 
‘Fathers of the Church,” as the inscription 
has it. 

We finished the morning with the Vatican 
picture galleries, and Raphael’s stanze (the 
rooms painted in fresco by Raphael). Mrs. 
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M. had not visited either since her first stay 
in Rome many years ago, but she remembered 
the pictures perfectly, and turned to them 
as to old familiar acquaintances, whose faces 
could never be forgotten. The collection is 
very small in number, but it is priceless in 
value. My companions, well versed in art, 
were good guides, Mrs. M. said she 
admired Domenichino’s “ Last Communion 
of St. Jerome,” and Raphael’s Madonna of 
Foligno, almost more than any other picture 
in the gallery.except Pinturicchio’s “Corona- 
tion of the Virgin,” a quaint but fine old 
picture. In the sfanza of Heliodorus we 
chiefly admired the fresco (and very wonder- 
ful it is) of St. Peter being delivered by the 
angel from prison. One seems to see the 
prison cell actually. beyond the painted 
grating, and St. Peter and his sleeping guards 
and the winged angel within. In the next 
room is the famous picture of the “ Disputa,” 
or discussion respecting the nature of the 
holy sacrament, a very interesting fresco, 
containing many portraits of the Fathers and 
others. ‘The red and gold brocaded altar- 
cloth of ladies’ needlework, presented to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral some years ago, is copied 
almost exactly from the painted braided 
pattern on the altar in this fresco of Raphael’s. 
The intricacies of the twisted and intertwined 
pattern, forming the crosses, are supposed to 
be intended as an emblem of the mystery 
which is represented as under discussion. 

We went into the chapel of St. Lorenzo, 
leading out of one of the sfanze. Many 
visitors never see this, as it is only opened 
on application to one of the custode. It is 
a very little chapel, beautifully decorated in 
fresco by Fra Angelico, under the pontificate 
of Nicholas V. The subjects are from 
the lives of St. Stephen and St. Lawrence, 
including the martyrdom of each (the real 
gridiron on which St. Lawrence suffered is 
shown in the church of San Lorenzo in 
Iucina). The frescoes are wonderfully well 
preserved, seeing that for some 250 years 
the chapel remained bricked up, I know 
not by what strange accident or freak, but 
no one knew how to find it again. The 
Vatican is so vast, and such a labyrinth, that 
this is a good deal more possible than to a 
Stranger it may sound. Goethe says that a 
German artist discovered the chapel in ex- 
ploring the Vatican mazes. 

Aiter luncheon, as it was the one day in 
the week when the Villa Albani may be seen, 
we drove thither, and enjoyed the fresh air 
after our long morning in the galleries, 





although the March winds blew too keenly to 
be quite agreeable. The villa belongs to 
Prince Torlonia, the Marquis of Carabbas, 
of Italy. Forsyth calls it “a villa of ex- 
quisite design, planned by a profound anti- 
quary.” It is pretty in the extreme—so truly 
Italian, with its straight walks, and vistas of 
fountains, and colonnades of statuary. ‘The 
dwelling-rooms themselves are worth walking 
through, on account of their prettiness, apart 
from the art treasures they contain. ‘The 
chandeliers of Venetian glass are exquisite, 
and there is some fine tapestry. The view 
from the garden terrace towards the Sabine 
mountains is quite delicious — perhaps 
amongst the loveliest in Rome. 

I was invited this evening to go with 
Signora T—— to hear Madame Ristori read, 
or rather recite. She never appears in public 
in Rome unless it be for some charity, and 
this was for the Gould Memorial Schools, 
foundeJ some years ago by Mrs. Gould, an 
American lady, the widow of a doctor in 
Rome. They are connected with the Wal- 
densian schools. Mrs. Gould having died, 
the finances had fallen low, and this plan 
was resorted to in order to raise them. I think 
all the Protestant English in Rome must have 
been present. The reading was given in the 
house of a lady much interested in the 
schools, and the tickets were taken at the 
doors by one or two of the scholars—fine, 
handsome little fellows. 

Ristori is very wonderful, certainly. She 
must be over sixty, but is a well-preserved 
woman for that age—not handsome, but with 
the greater attractions of a good presence 
and easy manner. She really acted, rather 
than recited, and I thought how much more 
difficult it must be to do it dressed in a 
simple black gown, with a string of Roman 
beads round her neck and a camellia in 
her dark hair, than it would be in the 
costume of the part. 

She stood free before the company, with- 
out desk, or chair, or book near her. The 
book lay on a table at hand, but I do not 
think she looked at it. The first piece was 
some little Italian romance, which I could 
not wholly follow. Then came a little 
French morceau, poetry, and rather senti- 
mental. The ja/e, in which she was 
grandest of all, was from “ Macbeth,” the 
sleepwalking scene, in which Lady Macbeth 
betrays her husband’s deed, after the murder 
of Duncan. Madame ——, in whose house 
the reading was given, stood by Ristori in this 
scene, and read the few words that were ne- 
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cessary for carrying on the dialogue between 
the doctor and the gentlewoman in atten- 
dance on Lady Macbeth. 

The hard breathing of the awed and re- 
morseful almost murderess, as she looked at 
her hands and talked shudderingly of the 
deed, sent a quiver through the audience. 
Not a sound was heard, nor a movement 
made, as she whispered slowly, and evermore 
beneath her breath, “To bed—to bed —to 
bed.” With the last muttered word on her lips 
she fell, as if fainting, on the shoulders of 
Madame ——. But in the same instant she 
recovered herself, and was curtseying to the 
applauding audience. This was the end. 
The great 2ciress passed bowing through the 
crowded room, on a gentleman’s arm, and we 
too went and put on our wraps in the cloak- 
room, where we found Madame —— thank- 
ing her warmly for her performance. 

Between the pieces there had been a little 
music and singing. Amongst those who 
played, the most remarkable was a little girl 
of about fourteen or fifteen, the daughter of a 
music-master named Ugolino. Should she 
live, she will, it is thought, become a star in the 
musical world. Her playing was brilliant, 
yet surpassingly sweet—her execution rapid 
and involved, yet strangely calm and clear 
in expression, She seemed to take her 
chords leisurely, so to speak, and to give to 
them the accentuation which at the moment 
she wished. The runs came from the very tips 
of her small fingers, as if a fairy were running 
along the keys. 

She was dressed in white, quite plainly, 
with a few pearls round her throat, and a 
white flower in her hair, and altogether looked 
a very fa'r and pretty picture of simple early 
girlhood. She, a little blonde, and Ristori, a 
strong-featured brunette, made a curious but 
interesting contrast. I noticed that the latter 
eyed the child through her lunettes while she 
played, and afterwards went to the piano and 
spoke to her. 

Signora T’.’s servant came for us, and we 
walked home through the quiet streets with 
our scarfs thrown over our heads. The moon 
shone brightly upon the fountain of Trevi, and 
I suggested that I had better drink from it 
to ensure my returning some day to Rome. 
But I was told that this only holds good if 
one does it the night before leaving, and 
then one must throw some money into the 
water to complete the charm! 

The colonel had left Rome, and our two 
young Scotch friends were challenged at 
dinner to cry a tear-bottle full of tears. I 





do not know whether the parting was an 
affecting one or not. 

According to arrangement I went early 
the following morning to find Signora T. 
She was not yet out of her room when I 
arrived, but she soon appeared, and took me 
to see the Vandois schools and “ Gould 
Memorial Home,” for the benefit of which 
Madame Ristori had recited the previous 
night. Since Mrs. Gould’s death the school 
has not been what it usedto be. Her death, 
and that of one of the best teachers, and the 
departure of others, has greatly altered the 
aspect of things, it seems. But the nice 
young matron, who told me this with tears in 
her eyes, expressed a hop? that with perse- 
verance all might still be well again. One 
great difficulty is the getting suitable Pro- 
testant teachers in Rome. Some of the 
elder boys are employed in a printing office 
attached to the establishment ; such noble- 
looking little fellows some of them are. In 
the infant school one tiny mite showed a 
copy-book, beautifully written, and another, 
equally small, stood up and recited something, 
which amused me greatly. I could not 
understand it all, but it seemed to represent 
a street crier, who called his wares at intervals, 
discussing them with his customers between 
whiles, they in their turn bargaining with 
him—the whole very cleverly done. Then 
two little girls were brought up, and held a 
dialogue before us, one acting mother, em- 
phasizing her words with a tiny warning 
finger,—the other the child. Both had sweet 
little faces and beautiful eyes, the one blue, 
the other black, with long-fringed lashes. 
Their action was very pretty. 

From the school we went to visit some 
studios. Some of the artists had already left 
Rome either to take their pictures to the exhi- 
bition at Naples, or for their summer holi- 
day. We found, however, Mr. Storey’s 
and Monte Verde’s open, and_ were 
shown some beautiful pieces of sculpture 
in progress. The American is considered, I 
believe, the best copyist, but I fancied there 
was more of genius in the works of the Italian. 
I went on to the Spada Palace, and the 
Museum of the Collegio Romano. The 
former contains a number of pictures, but 
none of any very particular interest. It is 
open to the public every day, but the porter 
is aregular old griffin, who barks and snarls 
at all who come, and makes believe it is only 
by force of particular favour that he can 
let them in at all. This, of course, is with an 
eye toa fee. The best way is to throw out a 
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hint of applying personally to the family for | 
permission to enter, when he gives way and | 
opens the doors, probably in secret trepida- | 
tion. 

The collection of Christian antiquities at 
the Collegio Romano is very interesting in- 
deed. It includes a large number of very 
perfect little lamps, tear-bottles, and am- 
phore from the Catacombs, as well as in- | 
scriptions from them and other historical | 
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I lunched with Signora T. The viands 
were brought in Italian fashion from a 
trattoria on a hot stove, ‘from which Sabina 
the maid served them. The three little dogs 
sat on chairs in the little ivy-embowered 


| loggia, eyeing the progress of the repast with 


interest, whilst they did not fail to keep a 


| look-out upon the doings in the court 


below. They were much disturbed by the 
descent of a pail coming down from an 








THE INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST, PETER AT ROME. (See age 740.) 


sites. Amongst these latter is a rude scrawl 
found in the palace of the Czsars, and 
supposed to have been scratched in the 
plaster by a pagan soldier, or some workman. 
It is the earliest representation of the Cruci- 
fixion extant, done in heathen mockery, The 
figure on the cross has the head of an ass, 
and below stands another figure, with the 
words very roughly scribbled in Greek, 
‘Alexander worshipping his god.” An 
antique bronze toilet casket is shown, sup- 
posed to date from three hundred years before 
Christ. The engraving on it is exquisite. 
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upper story for water from the well. It 
broke loose from the rope along which it 
should have slid, and fell with much noise 
and clatter on the flags, upon which they all 
jumped up and scolded vociferously, and 
reseated themselves with much apparent 
indignation, jerkirg out little muffled utter- 
ances for some time afterwards, till their 
attention was again distracted by a party of 
men who began to play their noisy game of 
“morri,” throwing out their fingers as for 
a wager, and shouting all the time, “ Uno, 
due, tre, quattro,” &c. After lunch we went 
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to the roof terrace to enjoy the view, the 
little dogs barking at our heels in great glee 
and delight. Then I joined Mrs. M. and the 
canon, and we drove out to the Protestant 
cemetery at the Porta San Paolo. It lies on 





where it was thrown up by the sea. His own 
words have made an epitaph for himself,— 


‘* Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange! ”’ 
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THE TOMB OF FOPE CLEMENT XIII. IN THE CRYIFT 
a slope of the hill, beneath the shadow of the 
old Pyramid, which is the mausoleum of Caius 
Cestius. Here, amid the dark cypresses and 
gay flowering camellias, we found the graves 
of Shelley, Keats, and Gibson the sculptor. 
Only the heart of Shelley lies beneath the 
stone that bears his name; his body was 
burnt upon the shore at Lerc’, near Spezia, 


OF 


(See page 740.) 

The slab that covers Keats bears no name 
at all, but only the sad and bitter epitaph 
written by himself. A two-stringed lyre heads. 
it—below which are the following words :— 

“ This grave 
Contains all that was mortal 
of a 
Young English poet, 
Who, on his death-bed, 
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In the bitterness of his heart, 
At the malicious power of his enemies, 
desired 

Thee words to be engraven on his tombstone,— 

‘Here lies one 
Whose rame was writ in water.’ 
Feb. 24th, 1821.” 

On a wall, by the entrance of the old burial- 
ground, a verse has been carved in stone. It 
is this: 

“ Keats! if thy cherished name. be writ in water, 

Each drop has fallen from some mourner’s cheek, 

Yet oft in vain, for dazzling deeds of slaughter. 

Sleep on! not honoured less for epitaph so meek.” 

Just before he died, Keats said to his 
friend Severn, who had nursed him tenderly, 
and of whom he was tenderly fond, 
‘Severn, lift me up, I am dying—I shall 

die easy ; don't be frightened. Be firm, and 
thank God it has come.” And so the unselfish 
spirit passed away. 

Leaving the quiet Gottesacker, and its 
flower-grown, violet-carpeted graves, Mrs. 
M. and I wandered towards the town in 
the hope of meeting a carriage, while the 
canon climbed the Monte Testaccio, a_hil- 
lock 160 feet in height, composed entirely 
of potsherds, a still unexplained problem 
in the antiquarian world. The spot was well 





known in the Middle Ages as a place of 
festive resort ; and is so still, on account of 
the excellent wine made in the neighbour- 
hood. Can the two facts taken together in 
any way account for this mass of broken 
pottery? Or may it have been the city 
rubbish-heap, placarded possibly with the 
equivalent in olden times for the modern 
“ Rubbish may be shot here”? It is certain 
that one of our party found there a cast-away 
antique lamp—a find which was much envied. 

The road was hot and dusty, and we sat 
down on a shady stone torest. A couple of 
boys presently did the same, when we soon 
became aware that they bore between them 
a basket full of live frogs, the which hopped 
and skipped ever and anon into the road, 
only to be caught again with many a shout of 
laughter, and again deposited in the basket. 
The two urchins seemed to be dividing the 
creatures between them. ‘They must have 
had at least a hundred. We thought they 
were probably destined to be eaten, and 
Mrs. M. was afraid of looking disgusted, lest 
they might take to teasing them with malice 
prepense. Soon a return carriage came by, 
which took us up and home. 

(Zo be continued.) 





FROM CHARYBDIS TO SCYLLA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DE WitT (NEE GuizoT), BY Henry FRitu. 


PART I.—UNDER THE SPELL. 


O, mother, I do zof believe that 
honour obliges me to follow his 
Majesty to Scotland,” said Sir 

’ Charles Percy to his mother, the 

Lady Mary ; ‘neither the king 

nor his ancestors ever did anything for me or 

mine. Fidelity to their cause cost my 








father everything he valued in the world. If 


I am now an exile, without lands or money, | 


do I not owe my misfortunes to this same | 
fidelity? Would you have been so unhappy | 
had you remained in that pleasant home | 
which you have so frequently described, and 
which must have been, to my ideas, almost 
a paradise.” 

Lady Mary rose. Her widow’s cap scarcely | 
concealed her fair and still luxuriant hair. | 
She was tall and graceful, her features were 
noble and pleasant tolookupon. She placed 





her hand upon the young man’s shoulder as 
she replied, — 

**Would to God, my son, that my tears 
had been drops of blood, if thus they could 
have restored the king in peace to the throne 
of his ancestors. I would rather continue to 
weep every day of my life than see my only 
son dishonoured.” 

The young man stepped back a pace, 
blushing violently. He had been born and 
educated in France. His father, Sir Ralph 
Percy, had accompanied James II. into 
exile, when the Prince of Orange had been 
called to the English throne, and had never 
afterwards returned to his native land. He 
died in France, and his possessions were 
confiscated. His son—now thirty-five—had 
been a witness to all the sufferings of his 
parents, as well as to the petty intrigues at 
the Court of Saint Germain, and had gradually 
become detached from his party. He, 
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although hardy and enterprising, was equally 
sensible and modest, and far from being a 
thorough Jacobite, his greatest desire was to 
return to England; all his dreams were of 
his lost patrimony and country. 

Lady Mary had remained faithful to the 
memory of her husband and to the political 
opinions which he had formerly advocated. 
She was very much grieved, and even wept, 
when her son refused to embark in the ex- 
pedition which the Chevalier St. George, 
whom his friend denominated James III, 
was about to attempt against England. 

‘*No, mother,” repeated the young man, 
visibly agitated, “my Lord Bolingbroke does 
not countenance this enterprise; he con- 
siders it premature, and badly conceived—”’ 

** Why do you mention a foolish debauchee 
like Lord Bolingbroke?” exclaimed Lady 
Mary. “Is it to such men as he that the 
king should entrust his affairs when there 
are so many gentlemen ready and willing to 
serve him?” 

Sir Charles shook his head as he replied, — 

‘* Not one possesses his courage and poli- 
tical experience.” 

But he was weary of the discussion. He 
had made up his mind, and did not wish to 
hurt his mother’s feelings by continuing the 
argument. He kissed Lady Mary’s hand, 
and left the house to meet some young 
Englishmen of his own way of thinking. 

Months rolled away. The Chevalier de 
St. George had quitted Scotland, where 
his tardy appearance had scarcely served his 
cause. His partisans, broken and dispersed, 
were now fugitives from, and very unlikely 
ever to return to their native land, and pass- 
ing from one company to another, eventually 
fell into the hands of their enemies. The 
little band of Jacobites had fallen upon the 
scaffold, and the Pretender was obliged to 
turn his steps to Lorraine, in consequence of 
the Anglo-French alliance. He had never 
proved his courage nor devotion to his friends, 
and his adherents fell away rapidly. 

Every day the table of the Lady Mary 
Percy became more scantily furnished. Sir 
Charles received some small revenues from 
England, and he handed to his mother all 
that he received. He never asked for any 
account of the expenditure, but he could not 
but observe that the viands became daily 
poorer and poorer. The young French ser- 
vant had been dismissed, and old ‘Thomas 
Snow, who had come over with the late Sir 
Ralph, sufficed for all requirements of the 
little house. Charles had. an idea that he 





had even seen him washing the clothes one 
day, but the old man had suddenly shut the 
door in his face. Certainly the young man’s 
linen was always well got up, and Lady 
Mary made no remark respecting the arrange- 
ments, 

‘“‘T suspect my mother helps the ruined 
adherents of that fatal expedition !” thought 
Sir Charles ; “she has, no doubt, good reasons 
for so doing; and I can relish dry bread if 
she is content.” 

Lady Mary was by no means easy in her 
mind, but she simulated a cheerfulness she 
was far from feeling. Unconsciously, on 
either side, mother and son had drifted apart 
in consequence of the divergence of their 
political opinions. But Charles and his 
mother, by mutual consent, avoided all refer- 
ence to politics and their desires and wishes. 
Lady Mary concealed from her son the 
sacrifices she was making for the Jacobite 
cause, and that her remaining jewels had been 
pledged for the same reason. Nor did she 
confide to him that she was now endeavour- 
ing to raise money sufficient to release her 
property, in order to confide them to hands 
infinitely more grasping and dangerous. 

For a hitherto unknown disease had 
broken out at Court and in the town. The 
gold fever had been introduced by John Law, 
a Scotchman, who promised untold wealth 
to the State. Lady Mary had met this man 
at the house of one of her friends, had heard 
him talk of his great Mississippi scheme, and 
had permitted herself to be drawn into his 
gold-baited trap. 

‘As soon as I shall have released my 
jewels I will confide them to him; I will 
purchase Mississippi stock, and we shall soon 
become rich. Charles will be happy, he will 
marry, and forget his pet project of returning 
to England. How can I ever make up my 
mind to cross the sea again! When my dear 
Ralph was obliged to quit his native land, I 
suffered so that I never can go on board ship 
again.” or 

While Lady Mary was thus meditating, 
and day by day diminishing the supply of 
food to the house, and herself washing her 
son’s lace ruffles, Philippe d’Orléans, the 
Regent of France, was closeted with the 
Duc de Noailles and the Chancellor in his 
private apartments in the pretty country 
residence known as La Roquette. He was 
very anxious to know whether this bank of 
Law’s would ever become the bank of the 
state—the Royal Bank. The Regent was 
greatly influenced by Law. 
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“Only my son and the King of Sicily 
out of all the crowned heads really under- 
stand Law’s system,” said the Regent’s 
mother. 

The King of Sicily, it may be remarked, 
quite understood the theory, but he was 
careful not to put it in practice, saying that 
he could not afford to be ruined—he was 
too poor ! 

The Regent, magnificently dressed and, 
despite his stoutness, looking remarkably 
well, paced the chamber, speaking loudly 
as if to convince his advisers. The Presi- 
dent of Finance was as much opposed to 
the Scotchman’s schemes as was the 
Chancellor, who declared that to adopt them 
would place the State in the position of a 
mere tradesman, and be derogatory to the 


“You may remain there then, monsieur,” 
replied the Regent stiffly. 

“IT must also crave your permission to 
resign the portfolio of the Exchequer, mon- 
seigneur,” said the Duc de Noailles. 

But the duke’s tone was less assured 
than that of his colleague. The prince 
understood him; a glance of intelligence 
was exchanged between the Regent and 
the financier. He quitted the Exchequer, 
but still remained at the Privy Council. 
Law conquered—the Regent had forced his 
ministers’ hands; all France were called 
upon to confide in the Scotchman under the 
Royal sanction and recommendation, 

In Sir Charles Percy’s modest dwelling 
the discussion was not so warm as in other 





families, for in many parents refused to act 





BAD NEWS! 
“The two men in vain endeavoured to restore her.” (See page 751.) 


royal dignity. The Duc de Noailles also 
strongly opposed the measure, but had no 
objection to the money of others beside the 
king’s subjects being used to prove the 
solidity of Mr. Law’s promises. 

The discussion waxed warm. The Regent 
was secretly pledged to Law, while the 
Council would none of him. At this moment 
Philip the Regent was leaning against the 
chimney-piece ; his habitual pleasant manner 
had given way to a feeling of irritation against 
his advisers, who had had the best of the 
argument. 

“If I say I wish it, I will do it,” he 
exclaimed at last. The Chancellor there- 
upon rose and bent his knee respectfully to 
the Regent, 

“Your Highness is no doubt right. I 
only crave permission to retire to Fresnes. 





I cannot be a party to this scheme,” 


upon the oft-repeated arguments of their 
children in favour of the purchase of 
Mississippi stock. Sir Charles Percy, with 
his honest horror of debt, was out of reach 
of temptation, for he had nothing to risk, as 
he said. 

Lady Mary meanwhile by strict economy 
had succeeded in recovering her jewels. She 
had not hesitated to visit Law at his own 
house, but had some difficulty to obtain 
admission. Mrs. Law was in a sumptuous 
apartment surrounded by the grandes dames 
of the Court. The great financier smiled 
when Lady Mary was announced—a thought 
of the past had crossed his mind. 

‘* Lady Mary Percy was formerly the Lady 
Mary Gordon,” he muttered, “and her father 
was a powerful lord when my father was a 
tradesman. Let her come in.” 

So Lady Mary was admitted, greatly to 
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' the disgust of all the grand people who 


were flattering Mrs. Law. Lady Mary merely 
placed the jewel box on the financier’s table 
and said: “This is all I possess, sir, but I 
am anxious to retrieve my son’s fortune ; can 
you give me scrip in exchange for my 
jewels?” 

The financier opened the box. Experience 
in his father’s business had taught him the 
value of diamonds. He became thoughtful 
as he examined and weighed the stones in 
his hands. He remembered all that the 
woman now seated by him had endured ; 
the troubles that his country had passed 
through; he thought of the exiles and he 
felt truly sorry for them, notwithstanding 
his insensate ambition. He rose, and tak- 
ing a roll of shares from a drawer he said,— 





It was a strange crowd that came together 
in that narrow street where the new company 
had established their offices. All the finances 
of the State were now in the hands of Law. 
It was an extraordinary scene, for carriages 
rolled up incessantly and many accidents 
occurred, so the lieutenant of police had 
stationed his men there to ensure order. 
No one came now ¢# voiture; high-born 
ladies elbowed merchants, churchmen, and 
domestics. Lady Mary arrived on foot, 
she had no longer a carriage or a chair, 
but she had not lost all her elasticity of step, 
and she walked freely amid the crowd. 
Beside her, tottering on her high heels, came 
the Marchioness of Verneuil, seeking in 
vain to thread her way through the press. 
She had formerly met Lady Mary at St. 
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* He found the young man on his knees, his face hidden in his hands.” (See Jage 752.) 
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“Take these, madame; when you have | 
sold them at a premium, as I have no doubt | 
you will do, come to me again for your | 
jewels. I know them well—they have been 
worn by many a Gordon—and they await 
you in yonder drawer.” He closed the | 
secretary as he spoke; Lady Mary looked 
at him with astonishment not unmixed with 
displeasure. 

“T have often seen the Marquis, your 
father, in my shop,” said Law, not without 
some feeling—‘“ and I have not forgotten | 
the past,” 

He touched a bell, the servants came in. 
Lady Mary courtesied and retired, deeply | 
humiliated, but contented nevertheless, and 
anxious to try her business capacity in the 
sale of stock. But she said nothing to her 
son of her adventure, of her success, or of 
her aspirations, 
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| Mary noticed the action. 


| gone far when she heard cries behind her. 





Germain, and now addressed her in a tone 
tremulous through age : 

“ Ah, madame, you make your way much 
more easily than I can. Indeed, I don’t 
know what brings me here at all, as I am 
neither a purchaser nor a vendor.” 

As she spoke she clasped a small pocket- 
book tightly against her chest, and Lady 
She herself was by 
nature frank, and was also somewhat of- 
fended at the airs assumed by Madame de 
Verneuil, so she replied drily,— 

“ You are foolishly risking the loss of those 
papers in your pocket-book, then ; and if you 
have no business to transact here, you had 
better returnhome. But as I have shares to 
sell I am obliged to make my way as well as 
I can.” 

She accordingly pressed on, but had not 
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Turning, she perceived Madame de Verneuil | self at Law’s mansion. He was now Comp. | 


half fainting, and supported by a priest anda | troller-General; when he met Lady Mary 


working-man. 


he was somewhat surprised to see her take 


“ My papers!” gasped the marchioness ; | the notes from her pocket so quickly. 


and when pressed to explain she continued, 
“They haye stolen my pocket-book, which 


contained my entire fortune.” 
The abbé shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ How 


can we possibly arrest the thief in this 


crowd ?” he said. “ Had you shares or scrip, 
madame ?” 
“‘ Shares,” replied the lady, as she stood 
upright and endeavoured to look over the 
heads of the crowd in search of the fugitive. 
“They have been sold by this time most 
likely,” said the abbé consolingly to the poor 
woman, and then leaving her side he glided 
deftly through the crowd, and the peasant also 
left her ; every one was once again hastening 
to rush into the vortex to buy or to sell. The 
clerks of the new bank saw title deeds, family 
papers, and contracts flourished before their 
eyes. People brought anything they could 
to sell. The same light of hope burned in 
their eyes, hope of gain and profit. Business 
agents stationed on the various floors ex- 
cited the cupidity of the crowd by extolling 
the richness of the mines, the fertility of the 
land in America, and the great facilities for 
trade with the Indies. But all this eloquence 
was quite unnecessary, a madness had seized 
upon the crowd so diverse in its constituents. 
Night was approaching, lights began to appear 
in the rooms, gold rattled and shone every- 
where, and new bank paper rustled pleasantly ; 
the notes could not be made quickly enough. 
Suddenly a cry resounded through the build- 
ing,— 

“It is nine o'clock, the cashiers are about 
to close their desks.” 

From six o'clock in the morning the pres- 
sure had been equally great. Lady Mary 
drew her tumbled dress about her and mur- 
mured,— 

“T wonder what Charles would say could 
he see me now.” 

Her son had vainly waited her return to 
supper. She was so late that she had ac- 
cepted a seat in a friend’s carriage ; when she 
at length reached home her pockets were full 
of bank notes. More fortunate than her 
friend, she had not been plundered, and as 
she caressed her riches she saw a provision 
for her old age, and an honourable establish- 
ment for her son in the future. She had 
sold the shares at a high premium, and antici- 
pated the release of her jewels on the morrow. 
Next day she accordingly presented her- 


“You are in a hurry, madame,” he said ; 
“*T recognize the national trait in this. The 
natives here would have bought and sold a 
hundred times before they came to reclaim 
their family’s jewels.” 

Lady Mary rose; neither the important 
position held by Law, the easy eloquence of 
his speech, nor the service he had rendered 
her, could make her forget the lowness of his 
parentage, and she was rather surprised at 
the familiarity of his tone towards her. Her 
courtesy was profound, but cold and measured 
in its politeness, 

“T thank you, sir,” she said, as she tightly 
clasped the precious box, and quitted the 
apartments without vouchsafing an explana- 
tion of her reasons for being so precipitate. 

Law sank into a chair as she left the room. 
He was already beginning to feel alarmed at 
the mad game he was so successfully play- 
ing. 
“Tf one builds a ten-storied house upon a 
foundation only intended to support four, one 
must expect it to give way and engulf the 
residents,” he muttered,.as he recalled the 
old houses in the Canongate where he had 
passed his youthful days. “That is what we 
are doing at present. However, Lady Mary 
has acted wisely in reclaiming her jewels.” 
But Lady Mary had counted too much upon 
her power to resist temptation. Scarcely had 
she obtained possession of her jewels than 
she was desirous to make something more 
out of them. 

“T have scarcely sufficient to live upon,” 
she thought ; “ if Charles is ever to marry ac- 
cording to his position I must have means— 

much greater means. I must repledge my 
diamonds. What good they have already 
done! Ifthe queen were living I would go to 
Court while the jewels are still in my pos- 
session.” 

And Lady Mary took her way again to the 

Rue Quincampoix, which was still the meet- 

ing-place for all grades of society. But ugly 

rumours had already begun to circulate. It 

was remembered that the mines of Louisiana 

had formerly swallowed up the fortune of 

Crozart the financier, and that New Orleans 

had absorbed the commercial revenues. It 

was whispered in the Rue Quincampoix 

that the bonds of the company were already 
falling in value. 

“ There is paper enough to build a church 
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as high as Notre Dame,” they said, “ and one 
sees no coin nowadays.” 

Payments in specie above the value of ten 
louis were at length forbidden, and soon all 
circulation in cash was stopped. 

‘* What folly of the Comptroller-General !” 
said Sir Charles Percy tohis mother. “ He 
wishes to prevent people keeping any money 
in their houses. What I possess I shall cer- 
tainly not carry to the bank. How lucky it 
is, mother, that all your riches are comprised 
in diamonds, which no one can take from 
you!” 

Lady Mary blushed. Her family jewels 
were far enough away by that time. 

The order respecting the money circulation 
gave rise, as might have been expected, to do- 
mestic dissensions of every degree. Men and 
women crowded to lay information against their 
relatives and friends, masters or servants, who 
retained any money. One day the Duc 
d’Orléans himself was accosted by Pre- 
sident de Vernon, a grave and highly esti- 
mated individual. 

“ Monseigneur,” said he, “ I have come to 
denounce a man who is keeping back five 
hundred thousand pounds in gold.”’ 

The Regent. bounded from his chair indig- 
nantly. ‘Ah! President,” he exclaimed, 
“you are descending to a sorry trade in 
informing me of such a thing.” 

The austere features of M. de Vernon 
relaxed for a moment; he smiled, but his 
smile was bitter and sad in its expression. 

“ Be comforted, Monseigneur, I am obeying 
the laws, but I denounce myself only. The 
five hundred thousand pounds are mine—at 
my house ; and I prefer them to the comp- 
troller’s notes, being at the same time of the 
opinion of my friend the President of the 
Chamber of Finance, that if my money is for 
the king’s service, it no longer belongs to 
anybody.” 

The Regent laughed, and the money 
remained in M. de Vernon’s coffers. A son 
denounced his father who was concealing 
gold, and public opinion supported the in- 
former, and great indignation was aroused 
because, instead of rewarding the miserable 
informer, the Regent caused him to be 
arrested. ‘ 

Necessaries of life now rose to famine 
prices. Lady Mary maintained the strictest 
economy, and old Thomas began to complain. 

‘€T really don’t know where to buy meat ; 
it has doubled in price, and our income has 
not increased,” 

He gazed sharply at Lady Mary as he 





spoke. Her movements had not escaped his 
notice. Sir Charles began to laugh. 

“ It is too true,” he said, “that the House 
of Hanover has not remitted me any of my 
ancestral rents in this great emergency, but 
my mother is an excellent manager and has 
never asked for more than I could supply. 
Besides” (and the young man glanced at the 
poorly-furnished table) “we are not accus- 
tomed to luxury, and we have been promised 
our daily bread if we pray for it.” 

Thomas shook his head. ‘‘We are com- 
manded to ask for it,”’ he said, “‘ but I have 
seen more than one person who has had to 
wait for it more than a day.” 

But Lady Mary would not listen to such 
language, which she considered blasphemous. 
She supported herself against the mantel- 
piece in deep thought. Her son continued,— 

“‘T see that notices have been put up at the 
street corners to say that the notes have fallen 
to half their nominal value.” 

As Thomas turned to leave the room, Lady 
Mary rose, but at once sank fainting on the 
ground before her son could reach her, 

This was the first time that Sir Charles had 
ever seen his mother overcome. Calling 
Thomas to his assistance, the two men in vain 
endeavoured to restore her; her son became 
very uneasy. 

‘**What can I have said,” he thought, “to 
render my mother so uneasy? I could under- 
stand her agitation if she had taken any part 
in the present mad schemes, but she can have 
had no concern with them. Revolutions 
have done their worst with us now !” 

So he continued to fan his mother’s face 
vigorously, while Thomas supported her 
ladyship’s head. Charles was quite uncon- 
scious that he had spoken above his breath, 
but the faithful servant replied to his soli- 
loquy by saying,— 

“Don’t you be too sure of that, Sir 
Charles,” and his significant tone struck 
terror to the young man’s heart. He clasped 
his mother in his arms. 

“ Quick!” he cried, “ fetch a doctor at 
once; I cannot believe, however, that her 
ladyship’s life is in danger.” 

The old and faithful servant grew pale. 

“‘T did not mean ¢hat,” he replied. “See, 
her ladyship isalready recovering. What I fear 
is that she may have been ‘hit’ by these 
failures, which have already turned many 
heads grey, and maddened many an unhappy 
gambler.” 

Lady Mary now opened her eyes, but 
appeared to have quite forgotten the cause of 
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her indisposition. Her son and the servant 
carried her to her room, and Sir Charles 
determined to remain with her. 

“There is no female attendant,” he mur- 
mured. 

“I donot require one,” replied his mother. 
“ I can wait upon myself.” And then seeing 
that her son still hesitated, she continued, 
“ We have not the means to pay for one.” 

Her voice was so weak, her movements 
so languid, that her son’s heart was filled with 
agreatfear. “ You sia// have an attendant, 
even though we have to sell the jewels of the 
Red Comyn, and those brought from the 
East in the time of the Crusaders,” he 
exclaimed. 

Lady Mary could not repress a groan. 
Her son was silent, and solely occupied with 
her recovery. She only wished to be alone 
in order that she might rush out to the Rue 
Quincampoix to realize the shares she pos- 
sessed ; she would have been contented with 
half the value. 

Meantime people were being crushed to 
death in the streets leading to the bank. A 
mad terror had succeeded the blind confi- 
dence of former days. The Prince of Conti 
and some other large holders had made the 
bank pay them, and three carts filled with 
gold and silver entered the mansion of the 
Conti. The prince’s servants vainly endea- 
voured to hide the contents; the mob found 
out what the carts contained. 

Then ensued a terrible scene. The people 

crowded to the cashiers’ offices and de- 
manded payment with cries and curses upon 
the authors of the mischief. The cashiers, 
protected by the gratings, begged the appli- 
cants to be patient, and later all would be 
well. But the multitude were not to be put 
off, and the commotion became terrible. A 
cry of horror rose—a man had been trampled 
under foot, dragging down with him two others. 
All these perished, and then the fury of the 
people broke out, and Law’shotel was assailed 
by the mob. 
+ ,.The Regent had arrested the comptroller 
to prevent his being torn to pieces by the 
angry populace. The gratings in the Rue 
Quincampoix were then closed, and a cordon 
of troops guarded the entries, so that no one 
was permitted to approach, by order of the 
Regent in the king’s name. 

But neither the king’s name nor the 
Regent’s order could stem the torrent of 
popular indignation. Law was still in 
France; in Paris he had relinquished his 
title of Comptroller-General, but he still 


remained Director of the Royal Bank, for his 
ingenious plans to restore confidence had 
reassured the Regent, who took him to the 
opera and kept him in the royal box, but the 
angry remonstrance of the audience warned 
him that he had gone too far. 

The great financier did not wait till the 
performance had concluded. He hastened 
to Fresnes, where he expected to find the 
Chancellor d’Aguesseau. ‘This was a tribute 
to the honesty of the Chancellor, and the 
confidence he inspired. But even his in- 
fluence was not sufficient to check the dis- 
order, nor to restore public tranquility. 

The market for the sale of the bonds was 
set up in the Place Vendéme ; there all was 
speedily confusion. In the midst of the 
surging crowd many helpless women might 
have been perceived grasping handfuls of 
shares which they were anxious to dispose of 
for anything, but which a short time previously 
they had looked upon as a sure help to 
fortune. Formerly every one had been so 
madly desirous to convert money, jewellery, 
and plate into the company’s scrip, now they 
were glad to take silver or even copper for 
the same paper. The following refrain was 
frequently heard in the streets : — 


‘* Monday, shares I had obtained, 
Tuesday, millions I had gained, 
Wednesday, furniture I bought, 
Thursday, I a carriage sought, 
Friday eve I gave a ball, 

And next day was in hospital.” 


Sir Charles’s eyes were at length opened to 
the cause of his mother’s illness. Lady 
Mary still kept her room, and, attended by a 
sister of charity, had quite broken down. 

“‘ This is all that is left to represent the 
family jewels and the diamonds confided to 
me by your father,” she said to her son‘ as 
she held out a bundle of shares which she 
had placed under her pillow. 

Tears started to Percy’s eyes as he ex 
claimed,—“ And the agrafe of Red Comyn 
too?” 

His mother bowed assent. Charles’s self- 
control was great, but he had some difficulty 
to repress the bitter retort that rose to his 
lips as he quitted the room to see what he 
could do with the certificates. 

When he returned he was so pale and 
horror-stricken that his mother did not dare 
to question him. 

“TI have sold your papers,” he said at 
length,—“ sold them for what they would 
fetch. That is all that remains for you and 








me,” he added, as he threw a small roll of 
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IN THE FINANCIER’S PARLOUR. 





“Take these, madame ; when you have sold them at a premium, as I have no doubt yau will de, 
come to me again for your jewels.” 










See page 749+ 
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notes upon the bed. But, thank goodness, 
we have preserved our hcnour, at least, for we 
were in great danger of losing it.” 

He passed his hand over his eyes and 
continued sadly, ‘‘ Yes, I have just seen my 
cousin Horn arrested in a gaming-house for 
having with some accomplices murdered and 
robbed an unfortunate farmer.” 

Percy fell into a chair as he spoke, and 
Lady Mary lying on her couch was quite 
faint at the news which her son brought. 

“Horn, Horn!” she repeated, ‘‘ my dear 
Ellen’s son. Oh! how thankful I am that 
she is dead! But, Charles, can this be possi- 
ble? are you sure you are not mistaken? He 
was perhaps the victim of a mistake ——” 

“‘T saw him myself,” replied the young man. 
“They told me that the man was dying 
in the street, and if those gentlemen have 
assassinated him, they will receive no more 
mercy than they displayed.” 

The crowd was not disappointed in its 
revenge. Notwithstanding the entreaties of 
his relatives, and the pride of race, his youth 
and beauty of face, nothing could save the 
young count from chastisement. Charles 
Percy had refused to intercede with the 
Regent who replied to those who petitioned 
for the young man,— 

‘“‘ If he were my own brother the law should 
take its course.” 

Lady Mary was more compassionate. 
“They might have banished him instead of 
sentencing him to a shameful death,” she 
said, and Philip of Orleans had replied to 
some who interceded with him and reminded 
him of the alliance of the house of Horn with 
his own, that he (the prince) felt implicated 
in the disgrace of his relative, but neverthe- 
less he made no effort to deliver him on that 
account. 


Law had at length been obliged to leave | 


France and to take refuge in Venice penniless, 
but still convinced that his system of finance 
was the only true one. ‘The victims of the 
“scare” passed out of sight, some dying 
miserably, others perishing by their own 
hands or plunging into crime to escape the 
evils of poverty. Lady Mary Percy lived in 
wretchedness ; she had great difficulty to rise 
from her bed, and all confidence between her 
and her son had entirely disappeared. Sir 
Charles had been deeply wounded by his 
mother’s conduct. He never now handed to 
her the slender remittances which arrived 
from England, he paid them direct to the old 
servant. Lady Mary frequently would take 


the casket which at one time contained her 
VOL. XII 





family jewels, so long a last resource, now but 
a painful memory. 

‘There is nothing,” she would murmur, 
‘‘absolutely nothing left to me, not even my 
son’s affection.” 

Into ker house as into many others dis- 
content and bitterness of spirit had entered 
hard upon the footsteps of imprudence and 
folly, and added to the keen anguish of 
poverty and despair. 

Sir Charles Percy was wandering listlessly 
one day in the shady avenues of St. Germain. 
His head was bowed upon his breast, and 
his face wore a sad expression as he thought 
| of England—his native land—still so dear 
to him, and his father’s house, of which he 
had but a dim recollection, and the Govern- 
ment so hostile to all the traditions of his 
family and religion. 

“Were I only in Norfolk,” he thought, “I 
might still play a part in politics and count 
for somebody amongst my tenants and the 
county families. But I can do nothing. I 
am nothing, and why—Great Heaven, why?” 

Sir Charles’s fidelity to the Stuarts was 
becoming somewhat weakened ; and from a 
distance he was beginning to admire the 
skilful and prudent policy of Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

So the young man paced the garden pen- 
sively and sadly, and had almost reached 
the house door without knowing it, when 
Thomas perceived him. 

“There are some letters from England 
awaiting you, Sir Charles. They are heavy,” 
he added, as he laid them before his master. 
When the o!d servant again entered the 
room he found the young man on his knees, 
| his face hidden in his hands. The faithful 
| servant uttered a cry of terror; Charles 
| leaped to his feet at the sound. 

“Calm yourself, Thomas,” he said, although 
his own face showed traces of recent agitation 
| ‘*I thank Heaven for its mercies! My uncle 
| has left me all his fortune, and now I have 
| hopes that I shall be permitted to return to 
England and resume my proper station in 
our own county; do you understand, old 
friend ?” 

“ And my lady, your mother?” murmured 
the old man, who was visibly affected. 

Sir Charles blushed deeply as he replied, 
“You are right—I must remain here, 
and my mother shall know nothing of this 
news.” 

What more unfortunate sign of the 
separation betweeen mother and son than 
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happiness to their miserable lives. 
* * * * * * 

Months passed. The powerful English 
minister had retired to Houghton in Norfolk 
and had used his influence in favour of his 
young neighbour, Sir Charles Percy. Some 
of his father’s friends had spoken respecting 
him, and he had been reinstated in his 
estates. Although his religious tenets were 
a bar to his becoming a member of Parlia- 
ment, the young man felt very happy in the 
performance of his territorial duties. Besides, 
there were other important points to engage 
his attention, for Lady Mary had made up 
her mind that he should marry. 

‘He ought not to live such a solitary life,” 
she said, “‘ and as soon as I can see him com- 
fortably settled I shall return to France, and 
amongst the ladies at Chaillot pass the rest 
of my life and die as my queen died. I 


have suffered too much to have any wish to | 


fidant of the unexpected good fortune | remain in Protestant England, governed as 
which had come to reanimate and to bring | it is by the Elector of Hanover and his fat 


| German favourites.” 

| But Sir Charles did not wait for the ful- 
| filment of his mother’s designs as regarded 
‘matrimony for him. He had an idea that 
young people should have a voice in the 
| matter which so nearly concerned them. 
He had been much struck by a daughter 
of Lord Effingham, and finding her all that 
he anticipated—a Catholic like himself, 
pleasant and good-humoured and of ancient 
lineage—he proposed to her and was 
accepted, her father gladly consenting 
being a father of six daughters he had no 
reason to refuse—and Lady Mary betook 
herself to France once again. 

“We shall never meet again,” she said to 
her son, as she embraced him at parting. 
“He has never forgiven me,” she thought, 
‘and yet it was for his sake that I risked 
and lost everything.” 

(70 be continued.) 
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“CROWDED OUT.” 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 


4 ERY disappointing are these 





type, and read, as he hopes, by 
thousands of interested readers. It is hard, 
after he has carefully corrected the proof, to 


be politely informed by the editor that his | 


article cannot at present appear, as it has 
been ‘‘ crowded out ” by the press of matter. 
So the unfortunate manuscript is, perhaps, 
indefinitely postponed. 

Such a result is decidedly unpleasant to a 


beginner, and sorely tries his patience. And, 


unless he be very conscious that he has 
something to tell the world which it is worth 


words to a newly-fledged writer, 
eager to see the first effusion of | 
his brain in all the glory of actual | come from some distance, and at consider 
| able inconvenience, to hear a famous preacher 


life, there must be many cases of being 
“crowded out.” 
It is not pleasant, for instance, if we have 


or orator, to find the doors of the church or 
hall shut sternly against us, and to be coolly 
informed by the attendants that every seat is 
full. Nor do the lovers of harmony, who 
have left their snug drawing-room on a cold 
winter’s night, and faced the pitiless storm to 
hear a favourite ‘artiste,’ much like to find 
the concert-room already packed to over- 
flowing, and to be left to beat an ignominious 
retreat amongst the many who are “ crowded 
out.” Yet what are these petty vexations 
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while for the world to hear, the chances are | of life when compared with the really serious 
that he may throw aside his pen in disgust, | disappointments which thousands have to 
and decide that literature is not his calling. | encounter in the fierce conflict perpetually 
Possibly the world would be no loser thereby ; | being waged to the bitter end in this over- 
possibly it would be so. At any rate, he | populated country? 

should not forget that this trifling disappoint-| “Crowded out” means something very 
ment is but part of the wholesome discipline | real and very sorrowful to the professional! 
through which all, whether writers or not, | man, who, after years of patient study, ex- 
are compelled to pass. So long as men and | penditure of his slender capital, and intelli- 
women live together in society, and struggle | gent, earnest effort, has passed with credit, 
with each other in the great battle-field of | and even honour, through all the preliminary 
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tests, and started on his new career full of 
high hope and enthusiasm. He thought, not 
unreasonably, that, even if he might not 
aspire to the highest places in the field, he 
was sure to win a respectable and well- 
remunerated competency. But, alas! he 
finds his path closed by unexpected reverses. 
Perhaps he is a doctor, not rich enough to 
buy a practice, who must needs make one. 
So he sets up in some country town, takes a 
house in a good position, exhibits a broad 
brightly polished brass plate on his door, on 
which are inscribed in letters, legible to all, 
his name and titles—‘ Doctor Esculapius, 
Surgeon, M.D., M.R.C.S.” If he be suffi- 
ciently adventurous he hires a brougham, 
and drives furiously about from street to street, 
and from village to village, in order to impress 
upon the public mind his own importance, 
and the vast demands made upon his time 
and skill. Or, if he be more conscientious, 
and a man of genuine merit, he is content 
to give advice gratis to the poor, and to wait 
at home day after day in the vain expectation 
of more opulent patients. But week after 
week passes, and month succeeds to month, 
and not one darkens his door. He is himself 
his only patient, and finds it hard to minister 
to his own impatient spirit. Others of more 
celebrity, or backed up by local influence, are 
already in possession of the field. So with 
all his talents, his laboriously acquired ex- 
perience, and stores of scientific knowledge, 
poor Doctor Esculapius remains unnoticed 
and unknown. Yet all this time the wants 
of his wife and family must be in some way 
satisfied. Rent, taxes, and tradesmen’s bills 
must be met, although the ways and means 
thereto may not appear. His case is a hard 
one, but not uncommon. 

So it is with many a young aspirant to the 
bar, or struggling solicitor. How often do 
they, too, find the ground preoccupied ! Men 
of keener wit, or greater audacity, or, it may 
be, gifted with that peculiar tact which 
ensures success, outstrip them in the race of 
life. Do what they may, they fail to gain the 
confidence, or even the notice, of the public, 
and can make no way. 

And if we turn from these secular call- 
ings to that vocation which, in view of its 
grand and sacred ends, is the noblest as 
well as most responsible in which a weak 
and sinful mortal can be engaged, the 
Christian ministry has its earthly side. 
‘They that preach the gospel must live of 
the gospel.” Fame and wealth are, indeed, 
far below the aim of those who would “lure 








to brighter worlds, and lead the way;” yet 
they have to struggle with temporal difficul- 
ties, and are subjected to this same rude 
process of not always just elimination. The 
zealous, learned, hard-working curate, with 
probably a delicately nurtured, sensitive 
wife, and rapidly increasing family, often 
finds every avenue to even moderate prefer- 
ment closed against him. Men of equal, if 
not inferior, qualifications are advanced before 
him, and he is left out in the cold, to fight 
his way, as best he can, through an unappre- 
ciating world. 

So far we have been looking only at the 
higher walks of life. But let us fora moment 
descend lower in the social scale, and we shall 
not be long before we discover equally painful 
examples of this same pressure of our over- 
grown population. Let us enter the densely 
peopled slums of our large towns, and such 
cases will confront us on every hand. Those 
skilled mechanics, with quick, intelligent eyes, 
strong hands, well-balanced minds, capable of 
turning out thoroughly good work—what 
are they doing? Why stand they here all 
the day idle? What mean their downcast 
eyes, their averted looks, their slouching gait, 
their hands buried so carelessly in their empty 
pockets, and their lean, half-starved limbs ? 

The first glance at the men reveals their 
sad tale. Workshops already supplied with 
their complement of hands, overstocked 
markets, slackness of trade, foreign com- 
petition, all have combined to shut them out 
of employment. However able and willing 
they may be, they are denied the privilege of 
working for their daily bread. Their patient 
wives and hungry little ones may clamour 
for food, but they have none to offer them. 
What are they to do? Ah! perhaps a happy 
thought occurs to some of them. They have 
seen a tempting advertisement for mechanics 
and labourers in Canada or Queensland. 
Painful though this struggle will be, and 
reluctant though they feel to quit their once 
happy homes in dear old England, they will 
yield to the force of circumstances. The 
die is cast. They go abroad to better 
their fortunes in a new and unknown land, 
and all because they are “crowded out.” In 
fact, go where we will through the length and 
breadth of our country, amongst all classes, 
from the highest to the lowest, who are depen 
dent on their own exertions of mind or body, 
this same stern social warfare is being waged. 
The survival of the strongest, though not 
always of the fittest, is the law of our social 
life. 
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The question therefore arises, and ofien 
most imperatively demands solution in some 
practical form, from those who are the victims 
of this overcrowding, or who feel for their 
sorrows,—How, it is urgently asked, can this 
great evil be best met, if it cannot be removed? 

Speaking in general, the choice seems to 
lie between two courses, prevention or sub- 
mission. A man must either crowd in, and 
make his exclusion impossible, or he must 
just patiently wait his turn, and, if he cannot 
make his way by one door, try another. 

There is no doubt that in many cases the 
former course is possible. Unsuccessful 
persons might often, by the use of fair and 
honourable means, crowd in when they do 
not. 

Let us take the simple instance with 
which we began. ‘The disappointed writer, 
if he had more wisely chosen his subject, 
more skilfully arranged his materials, and 
clothed his throughts ina more attractive and 
befitting garb, might have made his contri- 
bution such as to supply something that the 
public mind was wanting. His article would 
then have presented irresistible claims, and 
other productions could not have been al- 
lowed to take precedence of it. The editor 
could not then have afforded to postpone it, 
or have been tempted to consign it to the 
limbo of rejected addresses. 

So it often is in more serious matters, 
and on a larger scale. 

The person that would not be crowded 
out of society must make himself needed by 
society. By every legitimate effort he should 
strive so to improve the measure of ability en- 
trusted to him, be it great or small or mode- 
rate, that, whatever be his position, his worth 
must sooner or later be recognised, and room 
made for him amidst the throng of eager 
competitors. Impudent, blustering, hector- 
ing self-assertion may shoulder its way 
through any crowd by the sheer force of its 
own strong will, and for a time thrust out of 
its path less obtrusive spirits of more solid 
worth. But the cheat is often discovered. 
The jay in borrowed plumes is at length 
summarily ejected. Honest, intelligent, per- 
severing labour does tell in the long run. 
The stone fit for the wall is not always left on 
the ground. Some niche is found for it in 
the vast edifice of human society, if not in 
the temple of fame. Although a man may 
not have the disposition or energy to elbow 
his way through the crowd, he may evince 
such capacity in his own department that the 
crowd may leave room for him, and the call 





may reach him in some unexpected moment, 
‘Friend, come up higher.” Meanwhile let 
his motto be “ Learn to labour and to wait.” 

Still, it cannot be denied that this result 
does not always follow. The most unwearied 
exertion may end in disappointment. Very 
frequently this may be traced to a mistaken 
choice of his vocation. Round pegs will not 
fit into square holes, nor will the square settle 
confortably into the round. A man’s estimate 
of his own powers, and indeed that of his 
friends, may be very fallacious, and he may 
vainly endeavour to fill a position for which 
he is not qualified or wanted. All the time 
other spheres may lie open to him, where his 
talents would find ample scope, and the 
greatest usefulness await him. Should there 
be substantial reason to suspect this, and he 
have made fair trial of his powers in his pre- 
sent line without success, it may be well for 
him to seek some otheravenue. One end of 
the crowded concert-room may be packed 
to suffocation, but a man of sense will try 
another. This has often proved to be the 
wisest and best course in the business of life. 
The briefless barrister has become the success- 
ful writer. The artist who has competed 
year after year in vain for a place in the exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy may do well as 
a portrait painter, or in some other humbler 
department of his profession, Many an ill- 
paid mercantile clerk might make his way 
better as a shopman. ‘The unsuccessful 
schoolmaster might relinquish the ferule, 
and take up the yard measure with great 
advantage to himself and others. The 
man that fails to obtain employment as a 
skilled mechanic, if he would put his pride 
into his pocket, and take a labourer’s position, 
might ensure himself a more certain, though 
less remunerative, means of livelihood. Nor 
is it always necessary to take a lower position 
in order to obtain success. The youth 
brought up for the bar, or as a solicitor, may 
lack the ready tact, or business capacity, 
which would carry him through the labyrinth 
of legal practice; and yet, if his heart so in- 
cline him, he may, as did the venerated 
Edward Bickersteth, devote himself to the 
ministry of the Church, and become an emi- 
nently useful and successful clergyman. 

In short, it is the part of wisdom to 
ascertain as far as possible, and perhaps after 
much painful experience, the measure of our 
powers, and bow submissively to the leadings 
of Providence and the requirementsof society. 
Anything is preferable to utter failure. Every 
intelligent and right-principled person has his 
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own proper place in the world. If it be not | 
one, it may be another. By persevering effort, | 
and the exercise of common sense, let him find | 
and then hold it. Must we, then, conclude 
that, one way or another, success is always 
attainable? Experience, alas! utters a very 
decided negative. If it were so, the world 
would cease to be thatplace of trial, that school 
of moral discipline, which we know too well 
it is intended to be. Disappointment must 
be the lot of many in this chequered scene. 
Character, like steel, must be tempered in 
the furnace. Were full satisfaction to be 
had here, we should settle down too 
contentedly in our earthly paradise, and 
acquire no relish or fitness for an eternal 
inheritance. 


But it may not be so. Often are we 
compelled to walk over the graves of our 
buried hopes. The flowers we so much 
prized soon wither in our hands. If, how- 
ever, we seek our highest bliss where alone 


| it can be found, we need not dream of final 


failure. Whatever be our lot on earth, 
whether bright or dark, if through the one 
appointed way we seek for glory, honour, 
and immortality, success is sure. ‘The gate 
to life, though strait, is wide enough for 
all who stoop toconquer. ‘The palm-bearing 
host shall at last be more than can be 
numbered; but it shall never be said of 
any who, trusting in the Saviour’s blood, 
fought the good fight of faith, that he was 
“ crowded out.” 
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OUR BRIDE. 
A STORY FROM LIFE —IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


BY MRS. F. CLINTON PARRY. 


CHAPTER V.—AT NO, I, CLARA COTTAGES. | 


| 
} 


YEAR passes without our seeing | 
anything of Harry or hearing 
anything excepting in a few 
meagre lines occasionally, which 

; came from here, there and 

everywhere. He was in America, Paris, 

London, the South of France, Italy, never 
twice did a letter bear the same address. And 
we sent answers on the merest chance of 

their ever catching him. 

No words can describe the misery of that | 
year. No news of Rose, Harry away, and 
our dear much-valued mother seeming just | 
as if her heart were broken—all life and spirit 
gone out of her. Her child, her only one, 
had deserted her, and dishonour had come 
upon the good old name,—and dishonour 
meant little short of death to the pure and 
gentle lady to whom through the whole of 
her sinless life it had been merely a meaning- 
less word before. She could not hold up her 
head in the face of it. The unhappy love 
which had taken possession of Harry must 
surely haveaffected his mind, or he could never 
have stayed away from a mother so loved 
and always tenderly treated by him, and from 
his much-loved home. Lady Dacres’ health 
had declined ; from a fine blooming woman, 
barely forty-three, she dwindled to a shadow 
of herself, and began to look old, and lines of 








gray came here and there in the hair which 
had been so brown and glossy. Dr. Kaye, 
from Dronfield, she would not employ ; Dr. 
Dood prescribed, as usual, tonics, rest, change 
of air, no worry,—who does not know the 
whole routine ? but the mother grew weaker, 
and the lovely colour she once had, did not 
return to her cheeks. 

Again and again I wrote to Harry, en- 
treating him to return,—it was our only hope 
for improvement in her; but he could not 
have got the letters, I believe he could not 
have wished to hear from any one 

All this time Rose was as one dead to us, 
we heard nothing of her. Before Harry left 
England he had tried all means of finding 
her, but not a trace was tobe found. Some- 
times I thought that she must have been 
inveigled away and murdered, but the mother 
never wavered in her opinion that Rose had 
left her husband of her own free will ; which was 
strange, for the mother always made excuses for 
every one, never was there a more charitable 
woman, it was the first time I had ever known 
her harsh in her judgment. Of course, Rose 
had never been near her aunt, nor to any 
friend, that we could hear, but strange to say, 
the porter at the hotel declared that whilst 
Harry was away, Rose came in and took a 
small black bag away with her, which in- 
telligence only added to his unutterable 
distress. He hid not told them at the hotel 
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anything about Rose’s disappearance, so they 
naturally thought nothing of her coming in and 
out. His letters, all the time he was in 
London searching for his wife, were like a 
demented person’s, and I felt glad when he 
had gone abroad. It seemed the best thing 
forhim. I wanted the mother to go to him 
in London, before he started, but she said, 
‘*No; if my boy wants me, he will send for 
me, or come. I will not intrude on him. 
By-and-by he will come and tell me all his 
sorrow, when he feels hecan.” And I believe 
it was this hope that kept her alive through 
that weary time. 

eAt the end of a year the old rector died. 
He had been breaking down ever since 
Harry’s marriage, and no one could grieve 
very much when the end came. His sister said 
that Dr. Dood had been everything to them ; 
at the Rectory early and late, and never 
sparing himself any trouble, or neglecting 
any possible means of easing the old man. 
Indeed, Dr. Dood earned golden opinions 
everywhere, every one spoke of his cleverness 
and kindness, and his practice grew so that 
he was obliged to take an assistant. What 
was the amazement then of every one, and 
the consternation of many who had pinned 
their faith on Dr. Dood, to hear all of a 
sudden, without any warning, that he had 
given up his practice and gone away no one 
knew whither. 

In the first shock of the trouble which had 
fallen upon us my impulse had been to go to 
Dr. Dood and question him, but somehow it 
was not so easy to catch him. I did make 
several futile attempts to at the Rectory, but 
always missed the chance,and short of mak- 
ing an appointment, which I would not make 
up my mind to do, there seemed small pros- 
pect of my having the opportunity I wished for 
Besides, in spite of all I had seen and heard I 
could not believe that Dr. Dood had to do 
with Rose’s disappearance. I never heard 
of his being away from home, he seemed 
regular and attentive to all his duties, and 
altogether the last man to be mixed up with 
any disgrace. His face was graver and his 
eyes sadder than ever, I thought, when we 
met him sometimes coming in or out of 
Orford, and no doubt he had suffered and 
felt his disappointment bitterly. It was this 
feeling about him that prevented my ever 
mentioning to Lady Dacres what I knew. I 
was unwilling to arouse any suspicions in her 
mind of Dr. Dood, particularly as I knew she 
had never taken a fancy to the new doctor. 
We knew very little of Rose, and absolutely 


nothing of her friends and acquaintances, and 
it was probably some one we had never heard 
of for whom she had cruelly deserted her 
husband——if such were indeed the case ; we 
could only wait, and trust that time would 
clear up the mystery. 

Mr. Dood could give no reason for his 
brother’s sudden departure, and did not know 
whither he had gone, but thought he had some 
idea of emigrating ; he had talked of it some- 
times, but he was not sure. I thought the 
little man looked distressed at being ques- 
tioned, so I did not make another attempt. 
A new difficulty now arose: how was the 
living to be disposed of? It was in Harry’s 
gift, and there was no doubt he intended it 
for a curate cousin who had been struggling 
on a usual curate pittance for some years 
with a wife and numberless children, but it 
could not be decided about until his return. 

So it was settled that Mr. Dood should 
have the care of the living which he had 
virtually had for years, and have a curate to 
assist. 

Lady Dacres did not like old Miss 
Brownlow to be turned out until there was 
absolute necessity, so in the kindness of her 
heart proposed that she should stay on in the 
old house, and Mr. Dood live with her, 
whereat the ancient maiden rose in- 
dignantly and demanded what Lady Dacres 
meant. 

She and Mr. Dood to live together! 
they to make a scandal in the parish! &c., 
&c. She was quite surprised at such a pro- 
posal. She fairly frightened the mother, who 
did not know what she had done. Miss 
Brownlow was older than her brother, and the 
reverse of handsome, to put it mildly, with a 
nose that looked as if it belonged to some 
one else, a mouth that did not shut comfort- 
ably, and a front of little curls; and it 
certainly would never have occurred to the 
most straitlaced person in the parish 
that there could be any harm in little Mr. 
Dood, forty years her junior, inhabiting a 
corner of the same house with her. Be that 
as it may, it took a great deal of delicate 
explanation to conciliate the old lady, and it 
was finally settled that Mr. Dood should 
continue at his lodgings, and Miss Brownlow 
stay at the Rectory until Harry’s return, 
which we were always talking of, but which 
never came any nearer. 

So three more weary months dragged 
on, and the mother’s health failed more 
and more; her breath grew short, and 
she had several alarming fainting attacks; 
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and all the time no news of Harry. Five 
months had passed since we had even one of 
his hurried notes, and, they were never in 
answer to ours, they were all about Rose— 
always Rose, and of his hope of still finding 
her, though how he could have imagined that 
she could possibly have strayed into some of 
the strange places he wrote from passes 
belief. I really believe that Harry Dacres 
during that unhappy period was not in his 
right mind, and unaccountable for what he 
said and did. It must have been about a 
year and four months after that ill-fated 
August day, when one morning I found a 
strange-looking letter beside my plate on the 
top of several others. Lady Dacres had 
given up coming down to breakfast, so when 
what she required had been sent up to her, I 
take up this letter first and looked it over 
before opening it, as we are apt to do with 
any that we are not accustomed to receive. 
The direction was in a hand like a servant’s, 
and the post-mark was a London one. I 
thought of Harry immediately ; he was ill, 
dead perhaps, and some one was writing to 
tellus. But I was wrong. The letter was 
dated “1, Clara Cottages, Old Kent Road,” 
and ran thus :— 

“Miss Hastincs,—Mapam, —A lady wh.t 
‘as loged with me a month come Sunday is 
took very bad, a-dyin’, i do beleef, with the 
consumtion the docter do say, and she can’t 
rest easy till she see you. She say ’er name 
is Rose, and she is called Missus Brown. 
She ’as always paid regerler, and i am sory 
for the por thing.—-Your ’umble servent, 

“‘ JANE JOHNSON.” 

No need to describe my sensations at this 
unlooked-for news, they cannot be inte- 
resting to any one but myself. After reading 
the dirty, half-illegible missive twice over with 
difficulty, I seemed to have only two distinct 
thoughts —to break the news to Lady 
Dacres, and then get as quickly as possible 
to Rose. 

My patience was very much tried, for I 
dared not teli Lady Dacres before the middle 
of the day, when she was always at her best, 
and every hour was of consequence. 

After all, the mother bore it more quietly 
than I could have supposed possible. I 
believe that her mind was so entirely pos- 
sessed with one idea, to see her son once 
more before the summons which we all must 
wbey came for her, that she forced herself 
not to be disturbed by anything which could 
waste the little strength she had. 

“‘ Mother, I may take your forgiveness to 





poor Rose?” I say, when I go to wish her 
good-bye. 

‘* God forbid that I should have any feel- 
ing of unforgiveness towards anyone. Sara, 
if I could, I would go to her myself. Yes; 
tell her we all forgive her, Sara, and see that 
she wants for nothing. Harry would wish it, 
my boy would wish it, I am sure. I shan’t 
be long after her,’’ I heard her say softly to 
herself as I went out. 

So I go on my dreary journey, through the 
snow that was falling thick and fast, alone. 
No prying servant’s eye should see Harry’s 
wife in disgrace and humiliation. 

It was about two hours’ journey to London 
by a quick train, but mine was one of those 
aggravating ones that stop everywhere, so it 
was nearly six o’clock before the cab pulled 
up at a row of desolate buildings which 
bore the unmistakable air of lodging-houses, 
Clara Cottages. Several of them were, as far 
as I could see by the dim light from some 
lamps very far apart, all alike, and all with 
the same unhappy, shabby look. And it was 
to one of these wretched abodes that Rose, 
Lady Dacres, had crept away to hide her 
misery and her shame. What these were I 
was now to learn. 

A tall, pallid woman, who looked as if she 
had never known a good meal in her life, but 
with a kind expression, took me upstairs. 

** She was hawful bad this mornin’, but is 
a bit easier now,” she whispered as we went 
up asecond flight, and she opened the door of 
a small and square sitting-room, which one gas 
burner faintly lighted. ‘There was no one in 
the room, which was dismal in the extreme ; 
all its furniture a table, a horsehair sofa, and 
two or three chairs; and Mrs. Johnson 
pointed to a door opening out of it, through 
which a light was shining. 

I stepped softly and pushed open the door, 
and there, beside a miserable little fire, sat 
Rose, propped up with pillows in an old arm- 
chair. 

She gave a little start forward and tried 
to get up when she saw me, but was too weak, 
and she sank back, faint and panting painfully 
for breath. 

** Poor soul, she is that weak she can’t bear 
nothing. Here, my dear, drink some o’ this; 
it will give you a little strength ;” and Mrs. 
Johnson, who appeared to be a very kindly 
woman, raised her up and made her drink a 
little wine. She revived after it, and a bright 
spot of colour came into her cheeks, that had 
been so death-like. She turned away her 
head as if she could not bear to look at me, 
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change from the perfect one it had once been! 

“You are not angry with me, Sara. You 
were always kind. I thought you would 
come,” she said, with a catch in her breath 
between each word. 

“No, Rose.” For the first time I called 
her by her name. “I have come to do 
what I can to help you.” 

“ But I left him, you know. I left Harry. 
I am a very wicked woman, and you are so 
good.” 

And again she looked so exhausted that 
I begged her not to talk, but she would go 
on. “I must tell you,” she said. ‘There 
may not be time.” 

“Why did you leave Harry? Rose, was 
it to go away with——” 

“No, not wth——” she interrupted, 
quite quickly. 

“Not Dr. Dood, was it?” I wanted to 
prevent her talking as much as possible. 

“Yes, Dr. Dood.” And she turned her 
head more away. ‘“ But—not—w/th him, 
Sara; I went—/o him.” 

“ How could he, the wicked man?” I 
cannot help crying out in my indignation ; 
but Rose half raised herself in her chair, 
and almost screamed in the most excited wav, 
“Don’t say that, don’t blame him; he did 
not know, he never asked me ;”’ and the next 
moment she lay back in such a dead faint 
that I thought she must be really dead, and 
called the landlady. Between us we lified 
her on to the bed, and after a while she 
opened her eyes, but she was unable to speak 
again that night. So I sat and watched by 
her, scarcely knowing sometimes whether she 
were alive or not, until towards morning her 
breathing became more regular, and she 
slept easily. 

And this was Rose Dacres, who such a 
little while ago seemed to have all her life, a 
brilliant happy life before her, Harry Dacres’ 
lovely wife, who might have commanded 
well-nigh all that the heart could desire, 
dying in poverty and shame-stricken, in 
squalid London lodgings. 

I could scarcely realize it, as I sat and 
watched the wasted face, from which even 
disease could not take all the beauty; it all 
seemed, too, like some dreadful dream. How 
well I remembered the peculiar curl of the 
long eyelashes, which Harry, to tease her, 
used to say was a sign that she was a flirt, 
and the caught-up upper lip, and the peculiar 
little curve in the nostril, which always made 
me think that Rose was not without a temper. 





and held out a long thin hand. What a 





ring had been removed. 

Besides the bed, there were only a three- 
cornered washhand-stand and the arm-chair 
by way of furniture in the room, and the 
floor was only partly covered by a very ragged 
carpet, and a more miserable scene could 
scarcely be than that the wintry daylight 
showed up as it came with unpleasant truth- 
fulness through a dirty ragged blind. 

Rose slept late, and I scarcely dared move 
for fear of disturbing her, and it was nearly 
nine o'clock before Mrs. Johnson appeared 
with the welcome sight of tea and bread and 
butter. 

“You must be most famished, miss. Up 
all night, and not a bit would you eat last 
night,” she said, placing the tray on the 
corner of the large four-post bed, which 
nearly filled the room. 

] was thankful to do what the good womar 
suggested, uncomfortable as the arrangement 
was, of eating off a very high bed, corner- 
wise, for I was very chilled, and felt as if it 
were a long time since I had eaten. 

At the noise of the fire being made Rose 
opened her soft grey eyes, and more strongly 
than she had spoken before, said she fele 
better. 

And she continued stronger through the 
day, and we wheeled her into the sitting: 
room, where a larger fire could be made, and 
little by little I got from her the whole 
miserable story. What need to repeat the 
incidents of a story of sin, misery, and shame ! 
It is one too often told ;toocommon. Rose 
ought to have been married to Dr. Dood 
before she ever came to Dacres, and he, loving 
her dearly, and willing to make reparation, 
entreated her many timesto marry him. But 
she would not, hoping against hope that what 
she feared would not come to pass, and quarrel- 
ling with him up to the night before her 
marriage because he urged it ; until at length 
in a panic of terror she had been forced to 
fly to him, and throw herself on his protec- 
tion. Even he never knew all the truth, or 
nothing would have prevented his telling 
Sir Harry, let the consequences be what they 
would. 

He had taken her to asmall seaside place, 
not twenty miles from Orford, where she had 
lived for a year, when her health began 
to fail, and Dr. Dood gave up his practice to 
seek a living for them both in New Zealand, 
as change of climate was imperative for her. 
It had been settled that she was to go out as 
soon as he could find some kind of home, 


From the left hand I noticed that the wedding 
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and had left her in comfortable lodgings, 
but money had run short, and she had been 
forced to move. 

He tried to make Rose let him tell Harry 
all, in hopes of a divorce, but she was 
haunted with the idea that he would take 
some dreadful revenge. However, Dr. Dood 
had made her promise that this should be 
done eventually. 

*‘ But I should not be really married, should 
I, Sara? And I have been so wretched, 
I would rather die, though I love James. 
He has been so good to me,” she said, with 
large tears rolling down her thin cheeks. 

She showed me some of Dr. Dood’s letters, 
which had come regularly every mail ; and 
she made me promise to write and tell him 
when all was over. She feared that the 
news would be a great shock to him, for she 
had not been very ill when he left, only weak 
and ailing, and she had never said much 
about her health in her letters: but a few 
weeks before sending for me she had broken 
a bloodvessel in coughing, and the disease 
went on rapidly after that, and she had not 
had strength to write since. 

A little, a very little she told me about her 
former life, but I gathered much from it. 
She had been left when quite a baby thing 
toa careless father, retired from the army, 
and when she got old enough had been sent 
to various schools, very second-rate, I should 
imagine, and last for two years to a Miss 
Dodson’s at Lynmouth. Whilst there her 
father died, and it was there she met Dr. 
Dood, then an assistant to the only medical 
man in the place. 

She seemed to have thrown him over for 
no particular reason, and left Lynmouth 
without giving him any idea of whither she 
was going. It was a sad and piteous tale of 
sin, wilfulness, and misery of which, as I said 
before, it is useless to repeat the details. 

Towards night Rose became much ex- 
hausted. She fainted twice before we could 
get her into bed, and the landlady said that 
we had better send for the doctor. 

“Not that he can do her no good, but 
perhaps ’tis best he should see her, poor 
pretty cretur,” was Mrs. Johnson’s opinion, 
expressed in the kind of whisper which can 
be heard all over a room. 

Rose heard and beckoned to me. 

“ Sara,send for Mr. Dood, James’s brother. 
You will want some one, and he isso kind.” 

This strange thoughtfulness was so touch- 
ing in one who had seemed only to live for 
herself, that it was through fast-dropping 





tears that I wrote the telegram to Mr. Dood. 
Any feeling of resentment for the wrong she 
had done was impossible at such a time. 
She seemed so humbled, so grateful for 
everything that was done for her, that all 
angry thoughts were disarmed. 

The doctor thought that Rose would not 
live through the night; and as the hours 
crept on, the unmistakable grey shadow 
deepened on her face, and her breath grew 
very short. 

* Tell him—Mr. Dood—all—when—I am 
gone,” she whispered ; and then, “ Pray for 
me, Sara,’ this was so low I could only 
just hear. 

It was past midnight, when the sound of 
an arrival below told me that Mr. Dood had 
obeyed the summons, and come up by the mail. 

Mr. Dood was a very different man in a 
sick room from his ordinary self. Composed, 
quiet, and comforting, with every bit ot 
fussiness gone, and always knowing just the 
right thing to do, he seemed to change his 
nature. He was in his element amongst the 
sick, the poor, and the sorrowful, and I had 
seen many a sad face brighten when he came 
near. 

He asked no questions when he came 
upstairs, but quietly shook hands, and then 
took the place beside the bed, telling me 
that he would watch whilst I lay downto 
rest. But that was impossible, so I stayed, 
and he spoke a few words of hope and com- 
fort to Rose, and said a few prayers, which 
she appeared to listen to, for she lay with 
wide open eyes watching him earnestly. 

She evidently recognised him, though she 
did not speak. 

After a while she seemed to doze, and I 
hoped she was going into the same kind 
of sleep as the night before. But all of a 
sudden she roused up, and looking in a 
strange kind of way at Mr. Dood, said, 
very quickly, “ Do you forgiveme? I can’t 
die if you don't. Do you?” 

He seemed somehow to understand at 
once, and said, “ Yes, in our Saviour’s name 
I forgive you, and may He forgive you!” 

He raised her in his arms, and in a few 
moments Rose Dacres’ unhappy, sin-stained 
soul had passed into the world of spirits. 

There was no need for explanation to 
Mr. Dood. He knew of his brother's attach- 
ment, and some suspicions he had had since 
Rose’s disappearance had been confirmed by 
a letter from his brother, received a day or 
two before, telling him all, excepting that 
Rose was in London. He was under the 
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impression that she was with his brother. 
He seemed so broken down with grief and 
shame when there was nothing left for him to 
do, that Iwas glad when he went away, 
promising to see Lady Dacres, and come 
back for the funeral. 

He and I were the only mourners, and we 
laid her in a fretty corner of Nunhead 
Cemetery, close to a yew tree that was 
already beginning to spread some goodly 
branches, and then we went our journey 
homewards. Life is so full of surprises, and 
the most unlikely things are always the ones 
to happen, that we need be constantly look- 
ing out for them, so as to steady ourselves in 
some measure against their shocks when 
they do come ; and certainly the news which 
greeted me when I got to Dacres was the 
last which I expected to hear just then. 

“Sir Harry has just come home, miss, and 
is with my lady in her room,” announced the 
butler, trying hard to suppress a triumphant 
grin which would break out all over his 
old face. 

I could not answer him, and was glad that 
he had seen my cab drive up. I would not 
have the carriage sent, so that there was no 
knocking or ringing to announce my arrival, 
and I could slip away to my own room for a 
little quiet, and also avoid disturbing the 
mother and son in the first hour of their 
meeting. 

Later, when I went down to the mother’s 
sitting-room, I found themstill there together, 
she lying on her sofa with almost the happy 
look of old on her face, and watching her 
son, with deep mother-love in her blue eyes, 
and he ona low chair beside her, holding her 
hand as he used to do when a boy and had 
troubles to tell her. He came to meet me, 
and taking both my hands, kissed me in a 
grave, quiet sort of way, unlike himself, on 
my forehead. 

“Thank you, Sara, for all you have done. 
You have been very good,” he said, but he 
never mentioned Rose to me then or at any 
other time. 

Years afterwards, being in London, I went 
to look at Rose Dacres’ grave, and found 
that a white marble cross with her initials 
and age had been put up to her memory, and 
I had no doubt that it was his doing, though 
he never spoke of it. 

Mr. Dood left the parish ; the place where 
he had lived so long and worked so well had 
become unbearable to him, and he announced 
his intention of going as a missionary. His 
place was soon filled up, and Harry’s cousin 








installed at the Rectory. I never heard 
whether Dr. Dood received my letter about 
Rose or not. The brothers. vanished com- 
pletely from our little world, and we heard of 
them no more, and Mrs. Brownlow departed 
to end her days with an ancient relative as 
solitary as herself. 

For some time after Harry’s sudden 
return, which was caused by his alighting by 
chance on one of my numerous appeals, the 
mother seemed to mend, and we had hopes 
that she would be quite restored. But, alas ! 
these hopes soon vanished. The disease had 
struck too deeply, and as the spring came 
on,the old weakness returned worse than 
ever, and we knew that before very long we 
should have no mother near us with her sweet 
smiles and loving words of sympathy. 

Harry was very much changed. ‘The old 
boyishness was gone forever. He had grown 
into a grave-looking, sedate man, and he had 
lines in his face which had no business there ; 
but in some ways people who knew him well 
said he was improved. A certain selfishness 
a natural result of many years’ petting and 
spoiling, had vanished. He had learnt to 
think for others, and was the most devoted 
and patient of nurses to the mother; he 
scarcely ever left her if he could he'p it. 

It was the end of May, and it had been 
one of the mother’s good days, and she was 
looking particularly bright one evening, when 
she called me to her sofa, and, putting her 
arms round me, said she had something very 
particular to say. 

“ Darling, I shall not be long with you now, 
will you do something I wish very much?” 
she whispered. 

“Mother, you know I will do anything in 
the world to please you,” I answer, kissing 
the dear wasted hand. 

“You know what the wish of my heart has 
always been, Sara.” 

I knew it well enough, but it was one 
that seemed impossible to be fulfilled. 

“*T know, mother dear; but Harry, you 
know, did not wish it.” 

The mother and I scarcely ever speak of 
Rose, it is painful to us both to do so, 

“Harry does wish it now, my darling; 
he has been wrong, he has been blind, but he 
does wish it.” 

“Then, mother, it shall be as you both 
wish,” is all I can say, for I am dazed with 
the great and unexpected joy which has come 
to me, and feel I must get away into the air, 
amongst the trees and flowers, alone. 

And it was in the copse on that sweet May 
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evening, with the nightingales singing over- 


head, that Harry Dacres came to me and | 


asked me never to leave him—for that was 
how he put it. 

‘**T cannot live here without you, Sara ; 
the old place would never be the same, and 
the mother——” 
sentence. “Iam afraid I can never be what is 
called in /ove again, Sara, but I do love you, 
and will try to be a good husband,” he added, 
almost apologetically. 

I know that, and know that he loves me, 
though he does not consider me an angel, 


and worship the ground I tread on in | 


romantic fashion ; and I am content—more 
than content. 


great deal of love-making only their due. 
My only excuse can be my exceeding great 
love for the brother, friend, and companion 





A poor-spirited thing, I am | 
afraid some would think me, who consider a | 


He coutd not finish that | 


> 


| need to weigh his love for me. 
| fear that that would fail me. 


of my lifetime ; to be allowed to love him 


and be near him for ever was sufficient. No 
I had no 
Harry ani I 
had loved each other since we learnt our 
A B C together. 

So with little courtship, no trousseau, no 
bridesmaids, no wedding cake, no honey- 
moon in prospect, and with only the butler 
and housekeeper as witnesses, Harry and I 
walk down across the park one sunny morn- 
ing to the church, and his cousin marries us. 
Not a very brilliant way for a baronet with 
large estates to be married, but the mother 
was much too ill to bear any agitation. 

About a week afterwards she left us. 
Smiling at us, to the last, her once heavenly 
smile, and with her dear head on Harry’s 
shoulder, and her hand fast clasped in his, 
she passed away. 





A GREAT DOOR, AND EFFECTUAL ; 


OR, THE GOSPEL IN FRANCE. 


HAVE extinguished heresy.” So 
runs the proud boast inscribed 
on the walls of Versailles two 
hundred years ago by Louis 
XIV. What would have been 
the feelingS of that great monarch had he 





heard a few weeks ago, resounding from a | 
spacious hall in that same palace of Versailles, | 
just below the private apartments which once | 
he occupied the singing of Huguenot hymns | 


at the celebration of a Protestant service, 
held there by permission of the Government 
of France? 

For, as we heard the other day from one 
earnestly engaged as a preacher and writer 
in the evangelization of his fatherland—M. 
Eugéne Réveillaud—the Protestant cause 
is gaining ground in France amongst all 
ranks, in all directions. Thousands 
turning restive against priestly dominion and 
popish superstition. A most eloquent 
Roman Catholic preacher lately declared, in 
his pulpit at Paris, that it is become impos- 
sible to gather in a Roman Catholic church 
a congregation of working-men. ‘“ Would 
that I could have taken him,” said a Protes- | 
tant pastor, “to our meeting-halls, crowded | 
with. working-men and their families, in many 
quarters of Paris, Lyons, Bordeaux.” 


are | 


in La Somme,” said M. Réveillaud, ‘to give 
a gospel address in that place; from miles 
around the people came—three thousand at 
least—and a platform had to be erected in 
the open air, from which I preached to them 
of Jesus. In a manufacturing district near 
Dieppe, where there is no Protestant place 
of worship, we held a crowded religious 
meeting in a disused Roman Catholic church. 
A petition was afterwards presented that one 
of our pastors might come and dwell among 
this people ; it was signed by no fewer than 
two hundred heads of families, the factory- 
owners being no less eager in the matter than 
their men ; and that very day 1,300 francs 
were contributed towards the building of a 
Protestant ‘ temple.’ 

“A friend of mine took me to a newly- 
opened outlying station in his charge. On 


| our ten miles drive he pointed out to me, 


‘‘I was asked by the mayor of a village | of Brittany, and among the possessions of the 


' now here, now there, hamlets where Protes- 


tant teaching had been lately instituted. At 
our destination a large throng of people 


| gathered round our chaise welcoming their 
| pastor joyfully. 


The little building used for 
our meeting was soon crowded, and many 
stood outside asking to have the sermon 


repeated to them.” 
Lately a vessel was wrecked on the coast 
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drowned crew were found Bibles and Roman 
Catholic prayer-books, showing there had 
been on board both Protestants and Papists, 
The. mayor of the adjoining village accord- 
ingly requested the priest and the nearest 
Protestant pastor each to conduct a funeral 
service at the interment of the bodies washed 
ashore. The former refusing to lend himself 
to such an arrangement, the pastor alone 
officiated. Such an occurrence, such a 
request even, would have been quite im- 
possible a few years ago. 

M. Réveillaud and his fellow-workers had 
come to England to tell their story at the 
invitation of our Foreign Aid Society. The 
French Protestants, while most liberal in 
their gifts, are as yet quite unable to support 
this wide-spreading work of evangelization in 
their country, and eloquently was it urged 
that we may well in our turn pass on to the 









to see you.” There is some- 
thing unspeakably refreshing in 
the genial greeting, the cordial 
grasp of the hand of a true- 
hearted friend, and it is to be regretted that 
the habit of shaking hands, in becoming 
more and more common between the merest 
acquaintances who have, perhaps, not even a 
passing interest in each other, has lost much 
of its original force and significance. Amongst 
the Romans a hand was the emblem of good 
faith, and the almost universal adoption of 
the clasped hands in marriage, and other 
solemn ceremonies, prove this to have been 
a custom instinctively considered as em- 
blematic of union and fidelity ; unfortunately, 
just as the kiss, at any rate between women 
and relations, has ceased to be a token of 
the truest and strongest affection, so has 
the hand-shake also fallen somewhat from 
its high estate, and become a mere idle 
ceremony not necessarily conveying an im- 
pression of any special interest or regard. 
Of course much of this depends on circum- 
stances and individual temperament, but 
before considering the question of hand- 
shaking in the abstract, it may be interesting 
to inquire briefly into the origin and history 
of an observance which has now, in a greater 
or less degree, become the universal mode of 
salutation amongst civilized nations. 
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| which he was subjected, 
| of them,” says Solomon (Prov. xxii. 6), “who 


people of France the light which in days gone 
by was borne from their land to ours. 

There is at present, no doubt, much which 
is political and social in their brave struggle 
to throw off the degrading thraldom of 
Popery ; but every human heart craves some 
religion. “Were the choice given to any 
nation,” said M. Réveillaud, “ between 
materialism and fetishism, it would assuredly 
choose fetishism.” And if the Word of God 
is now given free course among these 
awakened men and women of France, may 
we not confidently hope it will be glorified ? 
and that the question now so eagerly asked 
on all sides, “‘ What must I do to become a 
Protestant?” will in many and many an 
instance be changed into that question of 
eternal import, “What must I do to be 
saved ?” 

A. J. TURNER. 


In the ancient usage of striking hands as a 
pledge of fidelity in confirming a bargain, is 
no doubt to be found the origin of shaking 
hands. ‘Who is he that will strike hands 
with me?” asks Job, when complaining of 
the unmerited contempt and mistrust to 
“ Be not thou one 


strike hands, or become sureties for debts.” 
Amongst the Romans, shaking hands was 
apparently practised, as with us, not only in 
ratifying a contract, but as an ordinary 
greeting. Horace (i. 9) says— 
** Tbam forte via sacra, sicut mens est mos. 

Nescio quid meditans nugarum, totus in illis ; 

Accurrit quidam notus mihi nomine tantum, 

Arrepiaque manu ; Quid agis, dulcissime rerum ?’ 

We also learn that in ancient Rome the 
hand-shake was utilized in a manner not 
unfamiliar to the would-be legislators of 
modern times; that in fact, it was one of 
the condescensions practised by those who 
aspired to a seat in the senate, to win the 
goodwill and adherence of their low-born 
constituents ; for it is said of Scipio Nasica, 
the enemy of Tiberius Gracchus, that in can- 
vassing for votes he exclaimed, on taking 
the rough hand of a labourer—“ What! Do 
you walk on your hands?” 

It is natural that savages in their love of 
imitation should conform by degrees to the 
usages of more civilized nations, and in 
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nothing is this more marked than in their 
adoption of kissing and shaking hands as 
expressive of love and friendship. A certain 
facetious ethnologist declares that the 
existence of savage tribes who do not kiss 
their women, is a conclusive proof of pri- 
meval barbarism, since, he says, had they 
once known the practice, they could not 
possibly have forgotten it. The Red Indians 
have certainly learnt the habit of shaking 
hands in wishing one another good-morrow, 
from the Europeans, but for many centuries 
previously they seem to have clasped hands 
as a token of fidelity, in ratifying a bond. 
Some nations have very eccentric, not to say 
unpleasant modes of saying, “‘ How do you 
do?” And the further we descend in the 
scale of race-development, the more we find 
the civilities exchanged by human beings 
assimilating to those of the lower animals, 
such endearments as patting, stroking, sniff- 
ing, blowing, rubbing noses, &c., being 
common. 

Some Pacific islanders who now shake 
hands, used to show their joy at meeting by 
sniffing at their friends after the fashion of 
amiable dogs. The Fuegians pat and slap 
each other. The Polynesian takes his friend’s 
hand or foot, and strokes his own face with 
it. Amongst the Todas of the Nilgherry hills, 
respect is shown by raising the right hand to 
the face, and placing the thumb on the bridge 
ofthe nose. The people of Iddah greet you 
by shaking their fist in your face. The 
ceremony of rubbing or pressing noses is 
common to many countries ; Linnzeus found 
it practised in the Lapland alps, while 
Darwin describes the aborigines of Australia 
as invariably pressing the tips of their noses 
together on meeting, continuing the process 
for a space of time somewhat longer than 
would be required for a cordial shake of the 
hand, and accompanying it with sundry short 
grunts of extreme satisfaction. Some of the 
tribes in Central Africa take one another's 
hands on meeting, but, considering this in- 
sufficient, at the same time testify their 
regard for a friend by gently rubbing his arm 
with the other hand. 

To return to the form of salutation with 
which we are more particularly concerned, 
we find that down to the time of Charles II. 
kissing was a common greeting in this country, 
not only amongst friends, but between 
acquaintances; that shaking hands was, 
however, also practised we may gather from 
stray allusions in the works of several early 

writers. In the ‘“ Merchant of Venice” (Act 





II., Scene 8) Salarino, in describing the 
farewell of Bassanio and Antonio before the 
departure of the former from Venice, says, 
speaking of Antonio :— 
‘*He wrung Bassanio’s hand, and so they parted.” 
In “Ralph Roister Doister,” the first 
regular English comedy, we have an account 
(Act II., Scene 3) of the meeting of two 
servant-boys, hitherto strangers to each other, 
and one of them after some conversation 


| Says :— 





‘**Tn faith, then, must thou needs be welcome to me ; 
Let us for acquaintance shake hands together.” 

Again, when two of the other characters 
have quarrelled, Matthew Merrygreek, in 
trying to reconcile them, says :— 

‘Be not afeard, Gawyn, to let him shake your fyst.” 
The instances which our literature affords 
that a shake of the hand has from time 
immemorial been the sign of a compact are 
innumerable ; for example, in Massinger’s 
“Great Duke of Florence,” we _ read, 
**Let this, the emblem of your innocence, give me 
assurance, 

and Lidia replies: 

‘* My hand joined to yours, without this superstition, 
confirms it.’’ 

Shaking hands has always been more 
general as a form of salutation in England 
than on the Continent. A Frenchman writing 
in the early part of the present century, an 
account of his reception in England, spoke of 
the custom of shaking hands as “/ accolade 
Britannique ;” the fact is, that although the 
practice has probably existed as long on the 
Continent as in England (see Schiller’s 
“Raiiber,” “Kabale und Liebe, ”&c.),yet it 
has there always been, as it is still,a mark of 
extreme intimacy and familiarity, a shake of 
the hand amongst foreigners meaning, from 
its rarity, much more than with us. “ // me 
semble,” says Lamartine :— 

‘*Tl me semble déja dans mon oreille entendre 

De sa touchante voix l’accent tremblant et.tendre, 

Et sentir, 4 défaut de mots, cherchés en vain, 

Tout son coeur me parler d’un serrement de main ; 

Car lorsque l’amitié n’a plus d’autre langage 

La main aide le cceur et lui rend témoignage,” 

But while our neighbours on the other side 
of the Channel are content to meet their 
acquaintances with a bow such as no English- 
man could yet achieve, and for which we 
therefore substitute the warmer but less 
graceful hand-shake, the Americans, on the 
contrary, are shaking hands from morning till 
night on the smallest possible provocation ; a 
stranger is often introduced to fifty or more 
people one after the other, and expected to 
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shake hands with them all in turn. One of 
the greatest penalties attached to the office of 
President must be the frightful amount of 
hand-shaking that he has to endure on New 
Year’s Day and other great occasions; thou- 
sands of people of all ranks and classes, 
from the European ambassadors down to the 
roughs in the street, pass through the hall of 
reception, and each considers himself entitled 
to shake hands with the President. Imagina- 
tion fails to realise the condition to which 
that unfortunate dignitary must be reduced by 
the time the ceremony is concluded, the only 
wonder is that any one of less than Herculean 
strength and endurance should possess suffi- 
cient staying-power to prevent his right arm 
becoming useless for the rest of his days. 
Certainly no one in England has any 
excuse for not shaking hands in the most 
decorous and proper manner ;it is a duty, the 
due performance of which is treated as of 
such special importance in those valuable 
contributions to the literature of our country 
known as “Manuals of Etiquette.” The 
instructions given are most minute: in one 
place we are told—‘‘do not put out your 
hand until quite close to the person whom 
you are about to salute; nothing is more 
gauche or ludicrous than to walk several 
yards with an extended hand.” In another 
we read—*“ it is more respectful to offer an 
ungloved hand, but if two gentlemen are 
both gloved, it is foolish and ill-bred to keep 
each other waiting to take them off. You 
should not, however, offer a gloved hand to 
a lady upon any excuse whatever, or to a 
superior who is ungloved ; foreigners are very 
sensitive in this matter, and might deem the 
glove an insult.” Why the gloved hand has 
grown to be considered a sign of disrespect is 
a matter for speculation, but it is due probably 
to the same notion as that which has led to 
uncovering the head, and in some countries 
the feet, in token of deference. A/rofos of 
ungloving, there is a strange old custom in 
Germany, that whoever shall enter the stables 
of a prince with his gloves on, is obliged either 
to forfeit them or redeem them by a fee to 
the servants. From the before-mentioned 
valuable manuals of instruction in the art of 
shining in society, we also gather that “on no 
account must the left hand be offered to an 
acquaintance, unless we desire to insult him.” 
There is, it must be acknowledged, a basis of 
common sense in this last dictum, since the 
indiscriminate use of the right or left hand 
would lead to uncomfortable complications in 
the matter of hand-shaking, for such victims 





of polite indecision as we see hovering from 
right to left in the throes of uncertainty for 
the space of several seconds before they can 
at all make up their minds which side of the 
way to give their neighbours, would certainly 
spend five minutes at least in offering 
alternately first one hand and then the other. 
But why the left hand should be considered 
the less honourable it is difficult to say ; not 
only in shaking hands, but in everything it 
seems to be the same. In Morganatic 
marriages it is the left hand of the woman, 
not the right, which is given; to call a man 
left-handed is always uncomplimentary. The 
Latin for left, sén7ster, signifies crafty or design- 
ing; the French gauche, and the German 
links, both mean awkward, ungainly ; and now 
we know that even to offer the left hand is 
an insult, since the logic of fashion has most 
conclusively proved that not being right, it 
must assuredly be wrong. 

It is a painful instance of the depra- 
vity of human nature, that in spite of the 
instructions of so many oracles of eti- 
quette, there should still be much which is 
ridiculous, not to say disagreeable, in the 
manner of shaking hands adopted by at least 
half the people one meets. “ Every one of 
these islanders,” says Emerson, in speaking of 
the reserve natural to English people, “ is an 
island in himself,’ which perhaps accounts 
for the frequency of the hand-shake secretive, 
wherein a man presses your fingers gently, but 
never fairly grasps your hand, just— 

“ As if he feared our palms might brand 
Some moral stigma on his hand.”’ 

More unpleasant still is the greeting-super- 
cilious (we cannot call it hand-shake), in 
which one, or at the most two fingers are 
extended. We remember once witnessing a 
very appropriate rebuke administered to a 
self-satisfied coxcomb, who on meeting an 
acquaintance, condescended as usual to hold 
out just two fingers by way of greeting ; the 
second man said nothing, but extended also 
the first and second fingers of his right hand, 
whereupon No. 1 grew very red, and passed 
on. It was a lesson, but he never forgave his 
teacher. Very depressing is the languid 
hand-shake, in which a hand is given you, it 
is true, but when you have it you do not 
know what in the world to do with it, it lies 
so limp and motionless in yours. 

The hand-shake retentive, when your hand 
is taken and waved gently up and down for 
the space of five minutes at least, is a form 
of button-holding in which certain affectionate 
but inconsiderate beings indulge, to the'infinite 
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trial of those acquaintances to whom time 
happens to be a matter of some importance 
It is not everyone that has the ready wit of | 
Douglas Jerrold, who, on being stopped by 

one of this tiresome race with a “ Well, what 

is going on?” replied abruptly—“ I am,” 

suiting the action to the word. There is an 

amusing story told of a well-known writer, 

who often tried the patience of his friends and 

relatives by the hand-shake retentive, and by 

his interminable prosing. An acquaintance 

having called one morning when on his way 

to keep an appointment in town, C—— 

walked with him towards the garden gate, 

still talking ; his friend was anxious to be off, 

but it was useless to say good-bye, for C——, 

with his right hand shaking that of his friend, 

with his left held him firmly by the button of 

his coat ; the friend managed at last to release 

his hand, and C——, talking on, with his 

eyes half closed, did not observe the change, 

but continued waving his own up and down 

as though in the act of shaking hands; he 

still held on to the button however, and the 

friend was getting desperate, till, being a man 

of resource, the idea struck him to draw his 

penknife from his pocket, and gently sever 

the button from his coat. This being done, 

he made his escape unobserved, and he 

always declared afterwards in telling the 

story, that, on returning from town an hour 

later, having transacted his business, he was | 
prompted by curiosity to look over the hedge | 
of his friend’s garden at the scene of his late 
adventure, and to his astonishment there was | 
> still standing talking, with his eyes 
half closed, his right hand waving gently up 
and down, his left still holding affectionately 
the dissevered button. 

Anything but flattering to one’s self-love | 
is the hand-shake perfunctory, in which the | 
performer first raising your hand, gives it a | 
short, sharp, quick, impressive movement | 
downwards, and then drops it abruptly, as | 
though he would say—“ There! I have done | 
my duty for this time, so far as you are con- | 
cerned.’ Then we have also the hand- | 





shake perpendicular, in which the whole arm | 
is moved energetically up and down with 
precisely the action of a pump-handle ; and 
the hand-shake horizontal, in which the arm 
is moved with equal vigour, from side to 
side ; representatives of the last two types 
produce on meeting, an admirable illustra- 
tion of the mechanical combination of forces, 
the result of their hand-shaking being a 





curious rotatory motion so embarrassing to 


| the chief actors, so comical to the spectator, 


that no one who has once witnessed the same 


| is ever likely to forget it. One man at least 


we know who has the curious habit of em- 
bracing his friend’s left elbow with his dis- 
engaged hand while the right is employed 
in the customary greeting, a trick which 
bears a close relationship to the arm-rubbing 
of certain tribes in Central Africa. 

The muscular hand-shaker is generally a 
very good fellow, but the vice-like pressure of 
his fist, though it comes from the heart, and 
may be in that sense pleasing, yet causes his 
victims nearly as much physical discomfort 
as would the embrace of a tame bear, A 
true, warm-hearted friend is a valuable pos- 
session, but one would prefer being con- 
vinced of his affection in some other way 
than by having one’s joints dislocated. “B. 
is an excellent fellow,” said some one, in 
speaking of a muscular philanthropist of this 
type, ‘‘ but I shook hands with him once, and 
ever since that, whenever I see him, I put 
my hands in my pocket, and keep them 
there.” 

It would be impossible to enumerate ali 
the different modes of shaking hands with 
which one has grown familiar, but it is a 
subject, the consideration of which, besides 
affording some amusement for an idle hour, 
may really be of use to the student of human 
nature, since, though not an unerring index 


| to a man’s character, it gives a clue to it at 


least as trustworthy as phrenology and phy- 
siognomy ; for instance, the man of an honest, 
open nature, is not likely to use habitually 
the hand-shake secretive, nor will he of 


| modest, kindly disposition, only vouchsafe 


two fingers to his friends. The languid 
hand-shake will generally be found peculiar 
to persons of cold, lymphatic temperament, 
while the hand-shake retentive shows, what 
may be, in many respects, a fine character 
marred by a certain self-sufficiency and want 
of consideration for the feelings of others. 
The hand-shake muscular, generally accom- 


| panies warmth and intensity of affection, 


combined with great strength of will, and a 
nature good, if somewhat coarse of fibre ; 
and the unpleasantness of this development 
of our subject being a question not so much 
of manner as degree, it can easily be modified 
by culture into the hand-shake unexception- 
able, such as of course distinguishes every 
reader of this article. E. HOSKEN. 
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TO LITTLE CHILDREN. 
(From the French of Alphonse Daudet.) 


NEW-BORN babes! whose little lives have run 
As yet but the brief length of one day’s sun ; 
O tiny faces, little red lips bright, 

“4” © trembling limbs so fresh and rosy-white ! 


O new-born babes ! upon your tiny heads 
May blessings fall while in your quiet beds, 
On downy pillows, soft and warm, ye rest, 
Like little birds within the tranquil nest. 


We love you for your great blue frightened eyes, 
Which from white curtains peep in shy surprise ; 
We love you for your smiles, and e’en your tears, 
Each thing to us your little lives endears. 


Each murmur indistinct, from lips so sweet, 
Gladly as song of nightingale we greet ; 

No warbling linnet’s lay from greenwood tree 

Is half so welcome as those sounds to me. 
Sometimes, when on your pillows warm and white. 
Calmly ye Jie, in slumber smiling bright, 

A low voice whispers soft, the cradle near, 
‘Sleep on, dear child, for I am watching near.” 
It is the guardian angel’s gentle voice, 

Which e’en in slumber makes your hearts rejoice. 
Fearless sleep on, beneath those wings so white, 
Which curtain and protect ye through the night. 
O new-born babes! as yet but one day old, 
Still joined to paradise by chains of gold ; 
Whose slender links are held, unbroken still, 
By infant souls, unstained by spot of ill. 

To every household ye are like sweet flowers 
Unto the grass, or as in midnight hours 

The shining stars unto the gloomy sky, 

Or like cool streams to rushes parched and dry. 
But ah! sweet infants, something else ye own, 
To brightest star and fairest flower unknown,— 
Woe to each mother who above ye sings, 

“To every baby soul God giveth wings.” 
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SAMUEL BROHL AND COMPANY. 


(FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CHERBULIEZ.) 


CHAPTER XVII.— WHAT HAPPENED IN THE 
ORCHARD, 


day, Mademoiselle Moriaz was 
walking alone on the terrace. 
The weather was delightfully 
mild. She was bareheaded, and 
had opened her white silk parasol to protect 
herself from the sun ; for Samuel Brohl had 
been a true prophet—there was sunshine. 
She looked up at the sky, where no trace was 
left of the storm of the preceding evening, 
and it seemed to her that she had never seen 
the sky so blue. She looked at her flower- 
beds, and the flowers which she saw were 





perhaps not there. She looked at the orchard, | 


growing on the slope that bordered the ter- 
race, and she admired the foliage of the 
apple-trees, over which Autumn, with liberal 
hand, had scattered gold and purple; the 
grass there was as high as her knee, and was 
fragrant and glossy. Above the apple-trees 


she saw the spire of the church at Cormeilles ; | 


it seemed to amuse itself watching the flying 
clouds. It was a high-festival day. The 
bells were ringing out a full peal; they spoke 
to this happy girl of that far-off, mysterious 
land which we remember, without ever having 
seen it. Their silvery voices were answered 
by the cheerful cackling of the hens. She at 
once understood that a joyful event was occur- 
ring in the poultry-yard, as well as in the 
belfry ; that below, as well as above, an arrival 
was being celebrated. But what pleased her 
more than all the rest was the little deep-set 
gateway with its ivy-hung arch at the end of 
the orchard. It was through this gate that he 
would come. 

She walked several times around the ter- 
race. The gravel was elastic, and rebounded 
under her step. Never had Mademoiselle 
Moriaz felt so light: life, the present, the 
future, weighed no heavier on her brow than 
a bird in the hand that holds it and feels it 
tremble. Her heart fluttered like a bird ; 
like a bird it had wings, and only asked to 
fly. She believed that there was happiness 
everywhere ; there seemed to be joy diffused 
through the air, in the wind, in every sound, 
and in all silences. She gazed smilingly on 
the vast landscape which was spread out 
before her eyes, and the sparkling Seine sent 
back her smile. 

VOL. XIII. 
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Some one came to announce that a lady, 
a stranger, had called, who wished to see her. 
Immediately thereupon the stranger appeared, 
and Mademoiselle Moriaz was most dis- 
agreeably surprised to find herself in the 
presence of the Princess Gulof, whom she 
would willingly have never seen again. ‘This 
is an unpleasant visit,” she thought, as she 
asked her guest to be seated on a rustic 
bench. ‘ What can this woman want with 
me?” 

“Tt was M. Moriaz whom I desired to 
speak with,” began the princess. ‘“ I am told 
that he is out. I shall leave in a few hours 
for Calais; I cannot await his return, and I 
have, therefore, decided to address myself to 
you, mademoiselle. I have come here to 
render you one of those little services which 
one woman owes to another; but, first of all, 
I would like to be assured that I may rely on 
your absolute discretion ; I do not desire to 
appear in this affair.” 

‘Tn what affair, madame ?” 

“One of no little consequence ; it concerns 
your marriage.” 

“ You are extremely kind to concern your- 
self with my marriage ; but I do not under- 
stand—— ” 

‘You will understand in a few moments. 
So you promise me——” 

“I promise, nothing, madame, before I 
understand.” 

The princess looked in amazement at 
Mademoiselle Moriaz. She had anticipated 
talking with a dove; she found that the dove 
had a less accommodating temper and a 
much stiffer neck than she had believed. 
She hesitated for a moment whether she 
would not at once end the interview; she 
decided, however, to proceed : 

“TI have a story to relate to you,” she 
continued, in a familiar tone ; “ listen with 
attention, I beg of you. I am mistaken if 
in the end you do not find it interesting. 
Thirteen or fourteen years ago, one of those 
unlucky chances, common in travelling, 
obliged me to pass several hours in a 
miserable little town in Galicia. The inn, 

or rather the tavern, where I stopped, was 
very dirty ; the tavern-keeper, an ill-looking 
little German Jew, was still dirtier than his 
tavern, and he had a son who was in no 
better condition. I am given to forming 
illusions about people. In spite of his filth, 
31 
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this youth interested me. His stupid father 
refused him all instruction, and beat him un- 
mercifully ; he appeared intelligent ; he made 
me think of a fresh-water fish condemned to 
live in a quagmire. He was called Samuel 
Brohl: remember the name. I pitied him, and 
I saw no other way of saving him than to buy 
him of his father. This horrid little man de- 
manded an exorbitant price. I assure you his 
pretensions were absurd. Well, my dear, I 
was out of cash ; I had with me just the money 
sufficient for the expenses of the rest of the 
journey ; but I wore on my arm a bracelet 
which had the advantage of pleasing him. 
It was a Persian trinket, more singular than 
beautiful. I can see it now; it was formed 
of three large plates of gold which were orna- 
mented with grotesque animals, and joined 
by a filigree network. I valued this bracelet ; 
it had been brought to me from Teheran. 
By means of a secret spring, one of the 
plates opened, and I had had engraved 
inside the most interesting dates of my 
life, and underneath them my profession of 
faith, with which you have no concern. 
Ah! my dear, when one has once been 
touched by that dangerous passion called 
philanthropy, one becomes capable of ex- 
changing a Persian bracelet for a Samuel 
Brohl, and I swear to you that it was a real 
fool’s bargain that I made. This miserable 
fellow paid me badly for my kindness to him. 
I sent him to the university, and later I took 
him into my service as secretary. He had 
an ungrateful heart. One fine morning he 
took to his heels and disappeared.” 

“That was revolting ingratitude,” inter- 
rupted Antoinette, “and your good work, 
madame, was poorly recompensed ; but I do 
not see what relation Samuel Brohl can have 
to my marriage.” 

“You are too impatient, my darling. If 
you had given me time I would have told 
you that I had had the very unexpected plea- 
sure of dining yesterday with him at Madame 
de Lorcy’s. ‘This German has made great 
advances since I lost sight of him: not con- 
tent with becoming a Pole, he is now a person 
of vast importance. He is called Count 
Abel Larinski, and very soon he is to marry 
Mademoiselle Antoinette Moriaz !” 

The blood rushed into Antoinette’s cheeks, 
and her eyes flashed fire. Princess Gulof 
entirely mistook the sentiment that animated 
her, and said—“ My dear, don’t be angry, 
don’t be indignant, your indignation will not 
help you at all, Without doubt, a rascal 
capable of deceiving such a charming girl as 





you deserves death ten times over; but be 
careful not to make an exposure. My 
dear, scandal always splashes mud over every 
one concerned, and there is a rather vulgar 
but exceedingly sensible Turkish proverb 
which says that the more garlic is crushed, 
the stronger becomes its odour. Believe me, 
you would not come cff without a tinge of 
ridicule ; certain mistakes always appear a 
little ridiculous, and it is useless to proclaim 
them to the universe. Thank goodness ! 
you are not yet the Countess Larinski—I 
arrived in time to save you. Be silent about 
the discovery you have just made; by no 
means mention it to Samuel Brohl, and seek 
a proper pretext to break with him. You 
would not be a woman if you could not find 
ten for one.” 

Mademoiselle Moriaz could no longer 
restrain her anger. ‘ Madame,” she ex- 
claimed excitedly, ‘‘will you declare to 
M. Larinski, in my presence, that his name 
is Samuel Brohl?” 

“TI made that declaration to him yesterday 
—it is useless to repeat it. He was nearer 
dead than alive, and I was truly sorry for the 
state into which I had thrown him. I cannot 
disguise from myself that I am the cause of 
all this ; why did I take the boy from his 
father’s tavern and his native mud? Perhaps 
there he would have remained honest. It 
was I who launched him into the world and 
gave him the desire to advance. I put the 
trump-cards into his hand, but he found that 
he could not win fast enough by fair play, so 
he ended by cheating. Itis not my place to 
overwhelm the poor wretch—we owe some 
consideration to those who are under obliga- 
tions to us ; and, once more, I desire not to 
appear further in this business. Promise me 
that Samuel Brohl will never be informed of 
the measures I have taken.” 

She replied in a haughty tone—‘“I pro- 
mise you, madame, that I will never do Count 
Larinski the wrong to repeat to him a single 
word of the very likely story you have related 
to me,” 

The princess rose hastily, remained stand- 
ing before Mademoiselle Moriaz, and con- 
templated her in silence ; finally she said, in 
tones of the most cutting sarcasm—“ Ah ! 
you do not believe me, my dear. Decidedly 
you do not believe me. You are right ; you 
should not put faith in an old woman’s 
childish chatter. No, my darling, there is no 
Samuel Brohl: I dined yesterday at Maisons 
with the most authentic of Counts Larinski, 
and nothing remains for me to say but to pre- 
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sent my best wishes for the certain happiness 
of the Countess Larinski, e¢ cetera—of the 
Countess Larinski and company.” 

With these words she bowed, turned on 
her heels, and disappeared. 

Mademoiselle Moriaz remained an instant 
as if stunned by a blow. She questioned 
herself as to whether she had not seen a 
vision, or had had thenightmare. Was it, 
indeed, a Russian princess of flesh and blood 
who had just been there, who had been seated 
close beside her, and had conversed so 
strangely with her that the belfry of Cor- 
meilles could not hear it without falling into 
a profound stupor? In fact the belfry of 
Cormeilles had become silent, its bells no 
longer rang ; an appalling silence reigned for 
two leagues round. 

Antoinette soon controlled her emotions. 
‘‘The day before yesterday,” she thought, 
“this woman appeared to me to be deranged : 
she is a lunatic ; I wish that Abel were here, 
he could tell me what happened at dinner 
between him and this dotard, and we should 
laugh over it together. Perhaps nothing 
happened at all. The Princess Gulof should 
be confined. They do very wrong to let 
maniacs like that go at large. It is dangerous ; 
the bells of Cormeilles have ceased ringing. 

: Ah! who knows? Madame de 
Lorcy surely has a hand in this business ; it 
isthe result of some grand plot. How many 
acts are there in the play? Here we are at 
the second or third ; but there are some jokes 
that are very provoking. I shall end by being 
seriously angry.” 

Princess Gulof appeared to have entirely 
failed in her object. It seemed to Made- 
moiselle Moriaz that for the last twenty 
minutes she loved Count Larinski more than 
ever before. 

The hour drew near ; he was on the way; 
she had never been so impatient to see him. 
She saw some one at the end of the terrace. 
It was M. Camille Langis, who was going 
toward the laboratory. 

He turned his head, retraced his steps, and 
came to her. M. Moriaz had asked him to 
translate two pages of a German memoir 
which he had not been able to understand. 
Camille was bringing the translation; per- 
haps that was the reason of his coming back 
to Cormeilles after two days ; perhaps, too, it 
was only a pretext. 

Mademoiselle Moriaz could not help 
thinking that his visit was inopportune ; 
that he had chosen an unfortunate time for 
it. “If the count finds h'm still here,” 








thought she, “I am not afraid that he will 
make a scene, but all his pleasure will be 
spoiled.” There was a tinge of coldness in 
her welcome to M. Langis, of which he was 
sensible. 

“TI am in the way,” he said, making a 
movement to retire. 

She kept him, and altered hertone. ‘You 
are never in the way, Camille. Sit there.” 

He seated himself, and talked of the races 
at Chantilly, that he had attended the day 
before. 

She listened to him, bowed her head in 
sign of approval: but she heard his voice 
through a mist that veiled her senses. She 
lifted her hand to brush away a wasp that 
annoyed her by its buzzing. The lace of 
her cuff, in falling back, left her wrist 
exposed. 

‘* What a curious bracelet you have!” said 
M. Langis. 

“Have you not seen it before?” she 
replied. “It is some time since——” 

She interrupted herself, a sudden idea 
occurring to her. She looked at her wrist. 
This bracelet from which she was never 
parted—this bracelet that Count Larinski 
had given to her—this bracelet that he loved 
because it had belonged to his mother, and 
that the late Countess Larinski had worn as 
long as she lived—resembied none other ; 
but Mademoiselle Moriaz observed that it 
had a strong resemblance to the Persian 
bracelet that the Princess Gulof had described 
to her, and which she had exchanged for 
Samuel Brohl. The three gold plates, the 
grotesque animals, the filigree network— 
nothing was wanting. She took it from her 
arm and handed it to M. Langis, saying to 
him: “ There is, it seems, something written 
on the interior of one of these plates; but 
you must know the secret to be able to open 
it. Can you guess secrets?” 

He carefully examined the bracelet. “Two 
of these plates,” he said, ‘‘are solid, and of 
heavy gold ; the third is hollow, and might 
serve as a case. I see a little hinge that is 
almost invisible ; but I seek in vain for the 
secret—I cannot find it.” 

‘Ts the hinge strong?” 

“Not very, and the lid could easily be 
forced open.” 

“That is what I want you to do,” she 
rejoined. 

“ What are you thinking of ? I would not 
spoil a trinket that you value.” : 

She replied: ‘* I have made the acquaint- 
ance of a Russian princess who has a mania 
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for physiology and dissection. I have 
caught the disease, and I want to begin to 
dissect. I am fond of this trinket, but I 
want to know what is inside. Do as I tell 
you,” she continued. ‘‘ You will find in the 
laboratory the necessary instruments. Go ; 
the key 1s in the door.” 

He consulted her look ; her eye was burn- 
ing, her voice broken, and she repeated : 
“Go--go! Do you not understand me?” 

He obeyed, went to the laboratory, taking 
the bracelet with him. After five minutes he 
returned, saying, “I am very unskilful ; I 
crushed the lid in raising it; but you wished 
it, and your curiosity will be satisfied.” 

She could, in truth, satisfy her curiosity. 
She eagerly seized the bracelet, and on the 
back of the plate, now left bare, she saw, 
engraved in the gold, characters almost 
microscopic in size. Through the greatest 
attention she succeeded in deciphering them. 
She distinguished several dates, marking the 
year, the month, and the day, when some 
important event had occurred to the Princess 
Gulof. These dates, accompanied by no 
indication of any kind, formerly sufficed to 
recall the principal experiments that she had 
practised on mankind before having dis- 
covered Samuel Brohl. The result had not 
been very cheerful, for beneath this form of 
calendar stood a confession of faith, thus 
expressed, ‘“‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity !” 
This melancholy declaration was signed, 
and the signature was perfectly legible. 
Mademoiselle Muriaz spelled it out readily, 
although at that moment her sight was dim, 
and she was convinced that the trinket, 
which Count Larinski had presented to her 
as a family relic, had belonged to Anna 
Petrovna, Princess Gulof. 

She grew mortally pale, and lost conscious- 
ness ; she seemed on the verge of an attack 
of delirium. In the agitation of her mind, 
she imagined that she saw herself at a great 
distance, at the end of the world, and very 
small ; she was climbing a mountain, on the 
other side of which there was a man awaiting 
her. She questioned herself, “‘Am I, or is 
this traveller, Mademoiselle Moriaz?” She 
closed her eyes, and saw a black abyss open 
before her, in which her life was ingulfed, 
whirled about like the leaf of a tree in a 
whirlpool. 

M. Langis drew near her, and, lightly 
touching her hands, said, “What is the 
matter?” 

She roused herself, made an effort to lift 
her head, and let it sink again. The trouble 





that lay in the depths of her heart choked 
her: she experienced an irresistible need of 
confiding in some one, and she judged that 
the man who was talking to her was one of 
those men to whom a woman can tell her 
secret, one of those souls to whom she could 
pour out her shame without blushing. She 
began, in a broken voice, a confused, dis- 
connected recital that Camille could scarcely 
follow. However, he finally understood ; he 
felt himself divided between an immense pity 
for her despair, and a fierce lover's joy which 
tightened his throat and well-nigh strangled 
him. 

The belfry of Cormeilles had recovered its 
voice ; two o'clock rang out on the air. 
Antoinette rose and exclaimed, “I was to 
meet him at the pretty little gate that you 
see from here! He will have the right to be 
angry if I keep him waiting.” 

At once she hastened toward the flight of 
steps which led from the terrace to the 
orchard. M. Langis followed her, seeking 
to detain her. ‘‘You need not see him 
again,” said he, “I will meet him. Pray, 
charge me with your explanations.” 

She repulsed him and replied, in a voice 
of authority, “I wish to see him; no one 
but I can say to him what I have in my 
heart. I command you to remain here; I 
intend that he shall blame no one but me.” 
She added, with a curl of the lips meant for 
a smile, ‘* You must remember, I do not 
believe yet that I have been deceived; I 
will not believe it until I have read the lie in 
his eyes.” 

She hastily descended into the orchard, 
and, during five minutes, her eyes fixed on 
the gate, she waited for Samuel Brohl. Her 
impatience counted the seconds, and yet 
Mademoiselle Moriaz could have wished the 
gate would never open. Close by there was 
an old apple tree that she loved; in the 
old days she had more than once suspended 
her hammock from one of its arched and 
drooping branches. She leaned against the 
gnarled trunk of the old tree. It seemed to 
her that she was not alone; some one pro- 
tected her. 

At last the gate opened and admitted 
Samuel Brohl, who had a smile on his lips. 
His first words were: ‘‘ And your parasol ! 
You have forgotten it?” 

She replied: ‘“ Do you not see that there 
isno sunshine?” And she remained leaning 
against the apple-tree. 

He uplifted his hand to show her the blue 
sky ; he let it. fall again. He looked at An- 
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toinette, and he was afraid. He guessed 
immediately that she knew all. At once he 
grew audacious. 

“I spent a dull day yesterday,” said he. 
“ Madame de Lorcy invited me to dine with 
a crazy woman ; but the night made up for it. 
I saw the Engadine in my dreams—the firs, 
the Alpine pines, the emerald lakes, and a 
red hood.” 

“I, too, dreamed last night. I dreamed 
that the bracelet you gave me belonged to 
the crazy woman of whom you speak, and 
that she had her name engraved on it.” 

She threw him the bracelet: he picked it 
up, examined it, and turned it over and over 
in his trembling fingers. She grew impa- 
tient. “Look at the place that has been 
forced open. Don’t you know how to read ?” 

He read, and became stupefied. Who would 
have believed that this trinket that he had 
found among his father’s old traps had come 
to him from Princess Gulof; that it was the 
price she had paid for Samuel Brohl’s serf- 
dom? Samuel was a fatalist; he felt that his 
star had set, that Fate had conspired to ruin 
his hopes, that he was found guilty and con- 
demned. His heart grew heavy within him. 

“Can you tell me what I ought to think of 
a certain Samuel Brohl?” she asked. 

That name, pronounced by her, fell on him 
like a mass of lead; he never would have 
believed that there could be so much weight 
in a human word. He trembled under the 
blow; then he struck his forehead with his 
clenched hand and replied: 

“ Samuel Brohl is a man as worthy of your 
pity as he is of mine. If you knew ail that 
he has suffered, all that he has dared, you 
could not help deeply pitying and admiring 
him. Listen tome: Samuel Brohl is an un- 
fortunate man——” 

“Or a wretch!” she interrupted, in a ter- 
rible voice. She was seized by a fit of ner- 
vous laughter; she cried out: ‘ Madame 
Brohl! I will not be called Madame Brohl. 
Ah! that poor Countess Larinski!” 

He had a spasm of rage that would have 
terrified her had she conjectured what agitated 
him. He raised his head, crossed his arms 
on his breast, and said, with a bitter smile: 

“It was not the man that you loved, it was 
the count.” 

She replied, “The man whom I loved 
never lied.” 

“ Yes, I lied,” he cried, gasping for breath. 
“I drank that cup of shame without remorse 
or disgust. I lied because I loved you madly. 
I lied because you were dearer to me than my 





honour. I lied because I despaired of touch- 
ing your heart, and any road seemed to me 
good that ledto you. Why did I meet you? 
why could I not see you without recognising 
in you the dream of my whole life? Hap- 
piness had passed me by, it was about to 
take flight; 1 caught it in a trap—I lied. 
Who would not lie, to be loved by you ?” 

Samuel Brohl had never looked so hand- 
some. Despair and passion kindled a sombre 
flame in his eyes. He fixed on Antoinette a 
fascinating glance which said: “‘ What matter 
my name, my lies, and the rest? My face is 
not a mask, and I am the man who pleased 
you.” He had not the least suspicion of the 
astonishing facility with which Antoinette 
had taken back the heart that she had given 
away so easily; he did not suspect what 
miracles can be wrought by contempt. In the 
middle ages people believed in go/ems—figures 
in clay of an entrancing beauty, which had 
all the appearance of life. Under a lock 
of hair was written, in Hebrew characters, 
on their brow, the word “Truth.” If they 
chanced to lie, the word was obliterated ; 
they lost all their charm, the clay was no 
longer anything but clay. 

Mademoiselle Moriaz divined Samuel 
Brohl’s thought ; she exclaimed : “ The man 
I loved was he whose history yourelated tome.” 

He would have liked to kill her, so that 
she should never belong to another. Behind 
Antoinette, not twenty steps distant, he de- 
scried the curb of a well, and grew dizzy at 
that the sight. He discovered, with despair, 
he was not made of the stuff for crime. He 
dropped down on his knees in the grass, 
and cried, “ If you will not pardon me, nothing 
remains for me but to die!” She stood 
motionless and impassive. She repeated 
between her teeth Camille Langis’s phrase: 
“JT am waiting until this great comedian has 
finished playing his piece.” 

He rose and started to run toward the 
well, She was in front of him and barred 
the passage, but at the same moment she felt 
two hands clasp her waist, and the breath of 
two lips which sought her lips and which mur- 
mured, “ You love me still, since you do not 
want me to die.” 

She struggled with violence and horror ; she 
succeeded, by a frantic effort, in disengaging 
herself from his grasp. She fled toward the 
house. Samuel Brohl rushed after her in 
mad pursuit ; he was on the point of over- 
taking her, when he suddenly stopped. He 
had caught sight of M. Langis, hurrying 
from out a thicket, where he had been 
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hidden, Growing uneasy, he had approached | would come. Samuel had regained self- 


the orchard through a path concealed by | possession. He was calm and dignified. 
the heavy foliage. Antoinette, out of breath, | However, the tempest through which he had 
ran to him, gasping, “‘ Camille, save me from | gone had left on his features some vestige of 
this man!” and she threw herself into his | i:s passage. His lips quivered, and _ his 
arms, which closed about her with delight. | beautiful chestnut locks curled like serpents 
-He felt her sink ; she would have fallen had | about his temples, and gave his head a 


he not supported her. 


At the same instant a menacing voice sa- 


Medusa-like appearance. 
He said to Camille: ‘‘Where and when? 


luted him with the words, “ Monsieur, we | Our seconds will undertake the arrangement 


will meet again !” 
“ To-day, if you will,” he replied. 


Antoinette’s wild excitement had given 


of the rest.” 
“You mistake, monsieur, the motive of 
my visit,” replied M. Langis. “I am grieved 


place to insensibility ; she neither saw nor | to destroy your illusions, but I did not come 


heard ; her limbs no longer sustained her. 
Camille had great difficulty in bringing her 


to the house; she could not ascend the steps 
of the terrace; he was obliged to carry her. 
Mademoiselle Moiseney saw him, and filled 
the air with her cries. She ran forward, she 
lavished her best care on her queen. All 
the time she was busy in bringing her to her 
senses, she was asking Camille for explana- 
tions, to which she did not pay the least at- 
tention ; she interrupted him at every word 
to exclaim: “‘ This has been designed, and 
you are at the bottom of the plot. I have 
suspected you—you owe Antoinette a grudge. 
Your wounded vanity has never recovered 
from her refusal, and you are determined to 
be revenged. Perhaps you flatter yourself 
that she will end by loving you. She does 
not love you, and she never will love you. 
Who are you, to dare compare yourself with 
Count Larinski? . . Be silent ! oa 
Do I believe in Samuel Brohl? I do not 
know Samuel Brohl. I venture my head that 
there is no such person as Samuel Brohl.” 

**Not much of a venture, mademoiselle,” 
replied M. Moriaz, who had arrived in the 
meantime. 

Antoinette remained during an hour in a 
state of mute languor; then a violent fever 
took possession of her. When the physician 
who had been sent for arrived, M. Langis 
accompanied him into the chamber of the 
sick girl. She was delirious : seated upright, 
she kept continually passing her hand over 
her brow ; she sought to efface the taint of a 
kiss she had received one moonlight night, and 
the impression in her hair of the flapping of a 
bat’s wings that had caught in her hood. These 
two things were confounded in her memory. 
From time’ to time she said: “Where is 
my’ portrait? Give me my portrait.” 

It was about ten o’clock when M. Langis 
called on Samuel Brohl, who was not aston- 


to arrange a meeting with you.” 

“ Do you refuse to give me satisfaction ?” 

“‘ What satisfaction do I owe you?” 

“ You insulted me.” 

“When?” 

“ And you said: ‘ The day, the place, the 
weapons. [I leave all to your choice.’ ” 

M. Langis could not refrain from smiling. 
“Ah! you at last acknowledge that your 
fainting-fit was comedy ?” he rejoined. 
“Acknowledge on your part,’ replied 
Samuel, “that you insult persons when you 
believe that they are not in a state to hear 
you. Your courage likes to take the safe side.” 
‘“‘ Be reasonable,” replied Camille. “I 
placed myself at Count Larinski’s disposal : 
you Cannot require me to fight with a Samuel 
Brohl!” 

Samuel sprang to his feet; with fierce 
bearing and head erect he advanced to the 
young man, who awaited him unflinchingly, 
and whose resolute manner awed him. He 
cast upon him a sinister look, turned, and 
reseated himself, bit his lips until the blood 
came ; then said in a placid voice : 

‘Will you do me the favour of telling me, 
monsieur, to what I owe the honour of this 
visit ?” 

“T came to demand of you a portrait that 
Mademoiselle Moriaz is desirous of having 
returned.” 

“If I refuse to give it up, you will doubt- 

less appeal to my delicacy ?” 

“Do you doubt it?” ironically replied 
Camille. 

“That proves, monsieur, that you still 

believe in Count Larinski; that it is to him 

you speak at this moment ?” 

“You deceive yourself. I came to see 

Samuel Brohl, who is a business man, and it 

is a commercial transaction that I intend to 

hold with him.” And drawing from his 

pocket a porte-monnaie, he added: “ You 





ished to see him appear; he had hoped he 


see I do not come empty-handed.” 
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“ If you want more, it makes no difference.” 


“No, monsieur ; I have told you I have 
only one price.” 

“At this rate, it is twenty-five thousand 
francs that I owe you. You have nothing 
more to sell me!” 

“ Alas! that is all.” 

“ Will you swear it?” 

“What, monsieur! you admit, then, that 
Samuel Brohl has a word of honour—that 
when he has sworn, he can be believed ?” 

“You are right ; I am still very young.” 

“‘ That is all, then, I swear to you,” affirmed 
Samuel, sighing. “‘ My shop is poorly stocked; 
I had commenced laying in a supply, but 
an unfortunate accident deranged my little 
business.” 

‘Bah! be consoled,” replied M. Langis ; 
‘¢ you will find another opportunity, a genius 


| 


charmed to have made your acquaintance, 
and I venture to hope that you are not sorry 
to have made mine. However, I shall not 
say, au revoir.” 

‘Who knows?” replied Samuel, suddenly 
changing his countenance and attitude. And 
he added, ‘‘If you are fond of being as- 
tonished, monsieur, will you remain still 
another instant in this den?” 

He rolled and twisted the twenty-five 
one-thousand-franc notes into lamp-lighters ; 
then, with a grand gesture, a /a Poniatowski, 
he approached the candle, held them in the 
flame until they blazed, and then threw them 





on the hearth, whcre they were soon con- 
sumed. Then turning towards M. Langis, he 
cried, ‘ Will you now do me the honour of 
fighting with me?” 

“ After such a noble act as that I can 


of such lofty flights as yours is never ata | refuse you nothing,” returned Camille. “ I 
loss. You have been unfortunate; some day | will do you that signal honour.” 


Fortune will compensate you for the wrongs 
she has done you, and the world will accord 
justice to your fine talents.” 

Speaking thus, he laid on the table twenty- 
five notes of a thousand francs each. He 
counted them; Samuel counted them after 
him, and at once delivered to him the 
medallion, the hood, and the two letters. 

Camille rose to leave. ‘Monsieur Brohl,” 
he said, “ from the first day I first saw you I 
formed the highest opinion of your character. 
The reality surpasses my expectations. I am 









THE BIRDS STILL SING, 


“ Just what I desire,” replied Samuel. “I 
am the offended ; I have the choice of arms.” 
And in showing M. Langis out, he said, ‘‘ I 
will not conceal from you that I have fre- 
quented the shooting-galleries, and that I am 
a first-class pistol-shot.” 

Camille bowed and went out. 

The next day, in a lucid interval, Made- 
moiselle Moriaz saw at the foot of her bed a 
medallion laid on a red hood. From that 
moment the physician announced an im- 
provement in her symptoms, 


A HYMN FOR AN AUTUMN EVENING, 


Sweet Summer gone, and all her beauty fled ; 


i MELANCHOLY evening, mild and sad, 


Yet, though there's nothing left to make them glad, 
The sunshine vanished, and the fair flow’rs dead, 
The birds still sing—the birds sull sing. 


The skies are gloomy and the clouds are low, 
And rain hangs heavy in the misty air ; 
Yet, though their song is feeble now and slow, 
And less of praise is in their notes than prayer, 
The birds still sing—the birds still sing. 


And so, my heart, it should be so with thee ; 
Although life's dulness and despair may press, 
Though weariness and waiting crush out glee, 
And disappointment weigh down with its stress, 
Hope still should sing—Hope still should sing. 


For this life, surely, cannot all be blight, 
Behind the cloud, still shines the glorious blue ; 
Take courage, heart, still strike for truth and right, 
Still do your dest; “to thine own self be true” — 


All must be well—all must be well. 


F. M. HOLMES, 
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SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 


<~FTE news of the success of Lieu- 

¥ tenant Schwatka and his com- 
} panions in the search for the 
relics of Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition has aroused great 
public interest. We 
excitement of the time that elapsed without 





any intelligence from Sir Jobn Franklin and | 
| Arctic regions to find the record of bravery 


his sturdy messmates. The weary suspense 
as expedition after expedition went out and 
returned, leaving only a small substratum of 
hope upon which to build for the next. It 
was not till 1857 that the fate of the gallant 


cannot forget the | 


REAR-ADMIRAL R.N., AND ARCTIC NAVIGATOR, BORN AT SPILSBY IN LINCOLNSHIRE, 1786; 
DIED IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS, JUNE 11, 1847. 


had been in the minds of Englishmen for 
centuries. From 1536, the time when the 
Trinitée and Minion, under bold Master Hore 


| of London, until 1844, Englishmen had 


constantly endeavoured to penetrate the icy 
barriers of the north, but without complete 
success. 

We have only to glance at a map of these 


| inscribed in the nomenclature of the inhospi- 


| 


| table coast. 
| Behring, Fox, Frobisher, and many others 


Franklin and his brave companions was finally | 


set at rest ; and now, after a lapse of thir- 
teen years, it has been reserved for an 
American expedition to confirm, by the most 
sadly interesting and the most undoubted 
evidence, the researches already made by our 
owncountrymen. The journals of the gth of 
October contain the closing records of this 
last expedition, and we now propose briefly 
to show how the links of discovery have been 
fitted closely together, as we review the inci- 
dents of the ill-fated voyage of Sir John 
Franklin. 

The discovery of the North-west Passage 
VOL. XIII. 


| notable.” 





Barrow Beaufort, Baffin, Davis, 


had nobly ventured. Still, as the good Dean 
Purchas of St. Paul’s had said many, many 


| years before, ‘‘there is yet one thing left 


undone whereby a great mind may become 
That notable thing was the 
discovery of the North-west Passage to the 
Indies. In 1844 all was ripe for the attempt. 
The valuable discoveries of Sir James Ross 
and those of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; 
the safe arrival of Captain Ross with the 
hardy Zrcbus and Terror; the energetic 
favour with which the Admiralty and Sir 
John Barrow, with many other experienced 
navigators, regarded the suggestion that 
another expedition should go forth—all in- 
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fluenced public opinions. As the idea took 
shape many brave officers used all their 
interest to be included amongst those 
appointed when the time came. 

Franklin considered that as the senior 
explorer he had a right to command the 
expedition, and after a pleasant protest on the 
score of age on the part of the Prime Minister, 
which Sir John Franklin’s earnestness over- 
ruled, the veteran explorer hoisted his flag at 
Woolwich on the Zvebus ; Captain Crozier 
commanded the Zerror; and on the 18th of 
May, 1845, the ships were off Greenhithe. 
There they took in some stores, as the lately 
discovered relics prove, for a jar marked 
‘‘Wheatley, Greenhithe, Kent,” has been 
found after lying for many long winters amid 
the ice and snow of the polar regions. On 
the r9th of May they sailed. 

The first halting-place of what was destined 
to be Franklin’s last expedition was Disco, an 
island on the west coast of Greenland. A 
mighty magician is said to have dragged this 
island northwards to its present position, and 
if any one be so sceptical as to doubt the 
fact, the hole in the rock through which the 
cable was thrust is visible to prove the towing. 
The Good Haven here received our ships. 

Sixty-nine officers and men composed each 
ship’s company, including Fitzjames, Graham 
Gore, H. Le Visconte, Fairholme, Crozier, 
Hodgson, and Des Vceux. At Disco letters, 
the last ever received from them, were written 
and sent home by the store-ship which had 
accompanied them so far. On the 13th of 
July, Sir John wrote to the Admiralty. On 
the 26th they were seen and spoke to a 
whaler. On the next day they passed up 
into the icy seas, and the Prince of Wales, the 
whaler referred to, sped homewards. 

From that day Sir John Franklin and his 
ships were never again seen by British eyes. 

But in high spirits the explorers kept on. 
Unconscious that the veil had been dropped 
behind them, and that it would never be 
raised for them again, Sir John and his brave 
companions sailed to Beachey Island. 
Wellington Channel is open, and at Fitz- 
james's suggestion, to which Franklin agrees, 
the .ships pass away northward up the 
Channel, as they cannot work south-west- 
ward, and come out between Hamilton 
Island and Cape Majendie. 

But instead of the longed-for open water 
they only find an interminable stretch of ice ; 
and, after in vain endeavouring to proceed, 
they regain the shelter of Beachey Isle, and 
lie up in winter quarters. 





At length, after a long and dreary winter, 


the invigorating pipe of “hands cut out 
ships” arouses the energies of all. Away 
sped the Erebus and Zerror to Cape Walker. 
But subsequently, just as King Willtam’s Land 
came in view, and the goal was close before 
them, the iron hand of winter barred the way, 
and stopped the ships in lat. 70° 5’ N. 
long. 98° 23’ W. due north from Cape Felix, 

Themonth of May came ; and Graham Gore 
and Des Voeux of the Erebus, accompanied 
by a few men, quitted the ship. They left a 
record of that march, which was found in a 
cairnon the west coast near Cape Victory, and 
contained the information we have quoted 
respecting the wintering places of the ships, 
with the additional information that on the 
24th May, 1847, whenthe party leftthe vessel, 
‘all was well,” This paper was dated 28th 
May, 1847. The party pressed. on to Cape 
Herschel, and then no doubt hurried back 
again with good news, but to hear that Sir 
John Franklin was dying. 

Such a funeral as his, though lacking the 
pomp and circumstance of Nelson’s or 
Wellington’s, was not less glorious. As a late 
gallant writer has remarked, “he had his 
Pisgah. Like another Moses he died with 
the long object of his life in view.’ 

‘*Sure never grander funeral 
Was ever seen on earth,” 

Earth to earth, dust to dust! His gallant 
friend Fitzjames reads the service over the 
remains of the man he had sworn never to 
be parted from except by death, and the 
noble career of the noble commander of the 
expedition is closed ! 

The autumn comes; winter succeeds, and 
the spring of 1848 finds the ships still in the 
ice, but some brave souls have gone to their 
rest: of the gallant band, nine officers and 
twelve men have already succumbed. One 
hundred and four starving men are now 
awaiting orders from their leaders Fitzjames 
and Crozier. They will escape from the 
terrible ice-land by way of the Great Fish 
river, but few know, and those who do know 
dare not reveal the hardships, aye, and even 
the almost certainty of meeting death in that 
barren district. But they all start. The sick 
and ailing are to be pulled in sledges by the 
strong and vigorous—how weak and how little 
vigorous they, alas ! too soon discover. 

On the 22nd of April, 1848, they started 
from the iceLbound ships. Too early in the 
season, it is true, but provisions were failing, 
scurvy was upon them, and it was do or die. 
Cape Victory was reached, and had been 
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named thus. by Sir James Ross in 183o. 
Here, seated or lying by the cairn, already 
noticed, they perceived that it was hopeless 
to proceed as they were then equipped. The 
few miles already traversed had revealed to 
them their terrible weakness, and all un- 
necessary with many necessary implements 
were Cast away to lighten the sledges. Around 
the record previously mentioned as left by 
Gore’s party another hand wrote the following 
remarks :— 


April 25, 1848. 

“H.M. ships Zrebus and Terror were 
deserted on 22nd April five leagues N. N. W. 
of this, having been beset since 12th 
September, 1846. The officers and men 
under the command of Captain F. R. M. 
Crozier landed here, in lat. 69° 37’ 42” 
N., long. 98° 41’ W. Sir John Franklin 
died on 11th (27) June, 1847, and the total 
loss to this date has been nine officers and 
fifteen men.” 


This document was found by Lieutenant 
Hobson, acting under Sir Leopold McClintock, 
who is now commanding on the North 
American station. When the ships were 
abandoned, all the provisions that remained, 
and such articles as it was thought desirable 
to take with them, were placed on sledges, 
and the British sailors, in whose hearts hope 
had not yet ceased to glow, commenced their 
last journey in the manner shown in the 
illustration in the next page. 

Taking the sledges laden with forty days’ 
provision with them, the devoted band pressed 
southwards, and now the last relics of the 
unfortunate party have been found. Captain 
McClintock had already told us much. Doctor 
Rae, repeating Esquimaux reports, brought to 
England the news that, one spring, about 
forty white men, led by a stout middle-aged 
man, had been seen dragging a sledge, For 
some time hopes were entertained in England 
that some might have survived and were 
living with the Esquimaux, but if McClintock 
and the ox expedition had not with others 
subsequently determined that all those en- 
gaged in Sir John Franklin’s last expedition 
had perished, the latest discoveries would 
have put our saddest forebodings beyond a 
doubt. 

Now, having tracked the devoted band, 
or in our mind’s eye followed them, daily 
diminishing in number, across the barren 
land, let us turn briefly to the relics and re- 
ports which so fully and yet so curiously 
confirm previous investigations. 





Captain McClintock's party had met an old 
woman long before who had seen the ship, and 
in it a dead white man. ‘The last American 
party also mention having interrogated a 
woman so old that her memory was at fault, 
and who confirmed previous testimony when 
reminded of certain facts by her son. All 
reports tend to prove that the poor exhausted 
people pushed on, and while some fell from 
weakness or despair, the rest continued their 
hopeless journey. One skeleton of a man 
discloses the fact that he fell down on his 
face to die, as the bones were lately found in 
that position. 

At Captain Crozier’s camping-place a great 
number of relics have been discovered. The 
skeleton of Lieutenant Irving has been 
identified by a medal gained at the Naval 
College, and we learn that a monument has 
been erected over his grave by the Americans. 
The sad record of death is written all along 
the coast, and is inexpressibly sad—pieces of 
navy cloth here and there, a gilt button, 
human bones, the wreck of a ship’s boat, and 
four skeletons, shot, bullets and cartridges, 
and other remains of our ill-fated country- 
men. 

Unfortunately no traces of the “tent 
place” spoken of by the natives could be 
found, and it is presumed that the inroads of 
the sea at one time and the ice at another, 
had removed it. 

Such records as these are very painful to 
dwellupon. The public interestin all that con- 
cerns our Arctic exploration is very great. The 
discovery of the North-west Passage was 
succeeded by a desire to discover the North 
Pole, and no doubt antarctic expeditions 
will in time be formed. There were, we are 
sorry to say, some expressions of jealousy 
that the important and numerous relics had 
been found by Americans, and not by our owp 
countrymen, But this is unworthy of us 
The Americans, equally with ourselves, are 
interested in the great North Seas, and their 
experience of climates on their continent fits 
them more for combat with the ice than our 
more temperate zone fits us. We should 
rather rejoice that the explorations already 
made by our officers have been so fully con- 
firmed ; that the astuteness and sagacity dis- 
played years ago by our naval enterprise have 
been borne out and backed upby more modern 
research, with more modern app'iances, it 
may be, and later and more accurate infor- 
mation to guide the explorers. We should 
be glad that with our imperfect—compara- 
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1857 arrived at conclusions in places which | 





It is unfortunate that no research has 


the brave Schwatka, in 1880, reached and | brought to light the missing records and 
examined, and in which he confirmed the | journals of the expedition, or discovered 


former conclusions. 
There is one more point which we feel 


| only such traces of them as the Esquimaux 
| have retained. But as the “tent place ” has 


bound to touch upon, and that is the sugges- | disappeared, it may be that the books have 


tion made by the latest explorers that 
Franklin’s crews resorted to cannibalism. 
We think we may say we are sure that such 


TRAVELLING IN THE 


a barbarous custom was not resorted to. 

We are glad to see to-day that an experienced 

and a tried arctic voyager is ready to state | 
this, and to add the weight of his knowledge 

to our own convictions. We believe the | 
supposed trace of such an act can be at- | 
tributed solely to the wolves and other wild | 
animals, and we are convinced that such men | 
as composed the arctic expedition under | 
Franklin would rather die in their tracks, as | 
we know many did, than attempt to prolong | 
life by such means. 


also perished where they were left. We 
cannot suppose that Crozier and Fitzjames 
would have encumbered the sledges with 





ARCTIC REGIONS, THR CONDITION OF THE SURVIVORS OF THE CREWS 
OF THE ‘‘EREBUS” AND ‘‘ TERROR.” 


APRIL, 1848. 

books when the transport space was necessary 
for the sick and ailing. Probably no records 
were ever carried any distance from the ships, 
if even they ever left them with their owners. 
When the ice broke up, and when the ships 
were carried ashore, and in their turn broken 
up, the records fell into the hands of the 
Esquimaux children. To seek them now is 


vain ; for their whereabouts we must, alas !— 
** Ask of the winds, which far around 
With fragments strewed the sea.” 

H. 


FRITH. 
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The above miracles though showing their 
authenticity by their mere quotation, have no 
inherent connection with the New Testament. 

But on two occasions our Lord declares 
Himself to be the antitype of two great 
typical miracles, thereby giving us a key with 
which to unlock the storehouse of treasure 
contained in the old Testament. 

‘* The types and shadows were a glass 
In which we see a Sav.our’s face.”’ 

“As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of man be 
lifted up ” (John iii 14). Not only is the 
Jact of the making of the brasen serpent 
confirmed, but also and equally the miracle 
which it wrought; as and so—the effect in 
both cases the same—-salvation from death. 
As a serpent healed the bite of a serpent, so 
“through death He” destroyed “him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil.” 

“It seems difficult not to think that, in 
this instance, He virtually endorses the 
narrative of that episode in the Exodus, 
even if it is not a question whether con- 
sidering who He was, it would have been 
possible for Him to use such language if the 
narrative was destined afterwards to be found 
a myth. Certainly our decision on this 
matter will be swayed very perceptibly by 
the estimate we form of the character and 
person of our Lord. If He was what the 
faith of Christendom proclaims him, the im- 
probability of His using it amounts almost to 
a moral certainty that He would not have 
used it.” 

Again, when, in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum, He is declaring to His hearers that 
“hard saying,” “I am the Bread of Life,” 
He takes advantage of their doubting ques- 
tion, “What dost Thou work ? Our fathers 
did eat manna in the desert” (thereby im- 
plying that Moses was equal to Christ as a 
worker of miracles), to show them not only 
that “ Moses gave them not that bread from 
heaven,” but, that, that angels’ food was but 
a type of Himself, both in its origin “from 
heaven,” and in its sustaining power, of 
Neh. ix. 20, 21; John vi. 35. 

Turning tc the writings of the apostles, we 
find frequent reference to the Old Testament 
history, both as foretelling the advent and 
mission of the Messiah, and as typical of 
many of the highest truths of Christianity. 

_ Stephen, in his magnificent defence, while 
giving a rapid summary of the history of the 
Israelites as the basis of his indignant ac- 
cusation, “Ye do always resist. the Holy 
Ghost; as your fathers did, so do ye”— 


describes in detail the miraculous appearance 
of Jehovah to Moses in the burning bush 
To him, evidently, it is part of the history 
and worthy of equal belief. 

In St. Paul’s epistles the reference to, and 
belief in, the miracles of the Old Testament 
are still more marked ; indeed he makes the 
most precious articles of our faith to hinge 
upon their truth. 

For instance, in Rom. iv. the weight of 
the argument for justification by faith, and 
the efficacy of an imputed righteousness, is 
made to rest on the dealings of God with 
Abraham. The faith of Abraham that God 
would make him the “father of many nations” 
was no ordinary faith; it was not that God 
would so ccntrol the natural course of events 
to fulfil a foretold end, but, that, for that end 
He would interpose and change (so to speak) 
the laws of nature in one solitary instance. 

“Take away the reality of the promises to 
Abraham, the revelations to Abraham, the 
faith of Abraham, and what becomes of our 
Lord’s assertion that He rejoiced to see His 
day? What becomes of St. Paul’s teaching 
deduced from, and illustrated by, the conduct 
of Abraham? [If this is mythical, surely the 
conclusions are visionary; if the history be 
not true, surely the deductions from it are 
worthless; it is announced as true, it is 
assumed to be fact, and, if it can be shown 
to be otherwise, we must not only re-adjust 
our conceptions of the faith in general, but 
may reasonably question whether the Chris 
tian superstructure is more substantial than 
the shadowy foundation on which it is sup 
posed to rest.” 

Only less important than the detailed 
expositions of the miracles are the incidental 
references to them; for though no funda 
mental truths are based upon them, yet the 
absence of design in their introduction is an 
indirect testimony to their anthenticity. 

In 1 Cor. x. 1—4, St. Paul mentions 
four miracles (the pillar of cloud, the passage 
of the Red Sea, the manna, the smitten 
rock) as types of the spiritual food, grace and 
guidance of Christ’s followers. In 2 Cor. 
ili., in the touching illustration of the wilful 
heart-blindness of the Jews, he reminds them 
of the veil with which Moses was forced to 
hide the overpowering, though reflected, glory 
of his face. 

In enumerating the contents of the Ark of 
the Covenant, the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews names the pot of manna and Aaron’s 
rod that budded, without note or comment. 
Again, in the eleventh chapter, the translation 
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In Bengal, during the very hot weather 
which prevails for several months of the 
year, the young officers in the daytime are 
wholly deprived of the out-of-door exercise 
so congenial to the habits of Englishmen. 

Such was the case at Chinsurah, where, 
during the dynasty of the East India Com- 
pany many years ago, one of the royal 
regiments was stationed. The young officers, 
thus driven to seek for their amusement 
within doors, constantly resorted to the 
billiard-room, and habits of play seemed to 
be almost their only resource. There then, 
immediately after breakfast-time each day, 
most of them continually appeared, and the 
heat was so intense that no jacket even of 
the lightest material was bearable; their 
costume was simply a pair of pyjamas, which 
are very loose trousers tied at the waist, shirts, 
shoes, and stockings. 

What a scene of interest each day was the 
billiard-room! How continually the balls 
were being struck by the players! What 
numbers sat on the side benches, either 
making bets upon the strikers or the game, 
or else waiting for their turn on the list which 
the marker kept for those wishing to play ! 

Of all the good players that frequented that 
billiard-room—and there were many—the 
two best were a captain of the regiment who 
had been stationed there some time, and a 
young officer who had just joined it. 

The captain’s name was Blane, and the 
young officer’s Mordell. The latter was a 
Eurasian, whose father, possessed of much 
‘wealth, had sent this his only son to be edu- 
cated in England, he himself having made 
India his home, finding that the lucrative 
profits which he gained there as a medical 
man were more than he could ever hope to 
realize elsewhere. This his son was destined 
to inherit all his wealth; and his good looks, 
brilliant abilities, and first-rate education 
made him a welcome guest everywhere. 

When Blane and Mordell were engaged at 
billiards, the interest in the play felt by all 
the spectators was most exciting. Their 
skill was nearly equal. 
which ensued was carried to a pitch of 
emulation which one would seldom find in 
players at any other game. 

Their rivalry was certainly very great, and 
one evening, after having had a series of 
rubbers together, the combatants ceased 
playing, and Blaine propose! to Mordell 
that after a month’s time (as he was goin: to 
Calcutta on duty) they should play a match 
for forty pounds of five games, and that they 
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should each agree not to play any games 
until the time for deciding this contest 
should arrive. After some conversation this 
arrangement was agreed to, and so for a time 
they were both deprived of the favourite 
pastime. 

Captain Blane returned from Calcutta 
some little time before the month had 
expired. 

On the evening that he came back he 
went into the billiard-room. There were 
some of his old friends assembled in this 
room, two of whom were busily engaged at 
billiards. In the course of this game one 
of the players made an assertion with regard 
to a mode of screwing off the red ball, 
and appealed to Blane for his opinion. 
Blane gave his judgment in favour of the 
applicant, and the other player said that 
he thought the stroke was impracticable. 

Blane then took up a cue and made the 
stroke in question, much to the admiration of 
both players. 

He then again placed the balls in the same 
position, and succeeded in making the stroke 
a second time. 

But Mordell, who had passed the window 
of the room and saw what was going on in- 
side without having been observed by any 
one, waited till he saw Captain Blane perform 
this second stroke, and then, being sure of 
what happened, went away without making 
any comment upon it to any person. 

The day, however, for the grand contest ar- 
rived, and it was said that no two persons 
could have exhibited more skill, judgment, 
and dexterity in striking the balls, and that 
their play was excellent. The contest for 
the first four games lasted three hours, and 
the competitors were very equally matched, 
Blane having won two and Mordell also two: 
each game was for twenty-four marks. 

Then came what was called the conqueror, 
or the game which was to decide the match. 
Both got up to twenty-three, and then Blane 
got the balls, and won by the making of his 
brilliant cannons. 

A buzz of applause ran through the room, 
and Blane coming up tohis opponent claimed 
the victory. 

“Yes.” said Mordell, “ you have won, but 
you cannot say that you have adhered to the 
agreement of not playing during the past 
month.” 

Blane not recollecting the circumstance of 
his having taken up a cue and showed how 
to perform a stroke, replied that he had not 





played, but had abided by the agreement. 
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entitle it to be named the head-quarters of | 
Brahminism. | 

About two miles from the town isa temple | 
which is looked on with the greatest rever- | 
ence. The courts surrounding it are of | 
granite. The inmost shrine where the 
idol is immured is of iron. The courtyard, 
the arcades which surround it, the walls of | 
stone which enclose it, and the steps which 
lead to the sanctum sanctorum are all literally 
crowded with monkeys—some holding their 
young ones in their paws, some lazily 
munching the food given them in profusion 
by worshippers, some capering about the | 
stone enclosure, some frowning on you in 
defiance, but all of them held in the highest | 
respect by the priests who attend, and by | 
the natives who come there to worship. 
One of the chief priests of this temple, a | 
pundit, lived close to it; he was an old man, 
revered and dreaded by the natives. He | 
professed to consult the stars, and received | 
large fees for deciding upon the fortune of | 
those who consulted him; and his words of 
prophecy were fully believed. One of 
Mordell’s old family servants, who was | 
with those youths in their travels, induced 
his young master to consult this Hindoo 
astrologer, and he, not wholly free from 
the superstition which an early training in | 
Hindostan had engendered, lent himself to 
the advice of the servant. 

He then went secretly, one of the mornings 
on which they remained there, at about five 
o’clock, to the residence of this pundit. 

As he spoke the language, he had no | 
difficulty in explaining to the pundit what his 
object was in seeking him. He said he wished 
to know what fate'would betide him in afterlife. 

He then gave the priest a sum amounting | 
to what would maintain him for three months, 
though it would seem to a Briton little, 
and he, after a long deliberation, said, “‘ You 
are young—you are gifted by nature with all 
that graces youth, but the Fates say that ‘ you 
will not live to see the sun rise in the coming 
year.’” 

This response, however, did not make | 
much impression upon Mordell, but he 
recounted to his friend his adventure, both | 
as regarded his visit to the pundit and the | 
ey reply which he received from | 

im. 
_ Two days afterwards they resumed their | 
river voyage, and soon came into the province 
of Bengal proper. 





In sailing through this province one sees 
the large:leaved towering palms, the dates, 
the tamarinds in their waving branches, 
numerous and graceful, the neem, the tall 
bamboos, all planted as it were in successive 


_ groves, lining the banks at intervals. Here 


and there was a large idol-house situated 
at the top of a lofty range of steps, which 
were crowded occasionally with the inhabi- 


| tants, dressed in their simple white cotton 


garments. 

It was very near the end of December 
when the officers arrived at Chinsurah, anda 
rumour of the existence of that fatal disease 


| the Asiatic cholera was prevalent when they 


landed from their boat. Whether it was 
that he stopped to light his cigar at one of 


| the houses as they passed through the native 


town, or that the air of that town was 


| pregnant with distemper, it was certain that 


Mordell shortly after his arrival at his own 
quarters was seized with this fatal disease. 
The doctor was sent for ; he could promise 
little hope; but he of course at the same 
time resorted to every effort in his power to 
soothe the violent pain which the spasms gave 
him. His friend never left his couch. During 
the first two days he suffered much, but the 
third day of his illness, the 31st of December, 
the frightful spasms were so violent that all 
who saw him thought at the return of 
each he would be taken off in excruciating 
agony. 

About two o’clock on the morning of the rst 


| of January, the series of spasms and retchings 


were succeeded by a complete prostration of 
his strength. His friend flattered himself that 
now, as there was a cessation of the acute 
pangs from which he had suffered so much, 
he perhaps might sink into sleep and awaken 
renovated and refreshed; and though he 
waited for two hours, still no sleep ensued 
to tranquillize him, but an icy stillness stole 
over his features and his frame. His friend 
then felt his pulse—it died slowly away ; and 
about an hour before the first grey dawn of 


| the morning, when the gun of the station 


had just been fired, and the native servants 


/and labourers had risen and folded the 


clothes which had been their couch, and 
gone to their work, and the horse keepers 
had proceeded to get ready their masters’ 
horses for the morning’s ride, when the 
brightness of the morning star was waning— 
young Mordell breathed his last, “Sit fas 
mihi audita loqui.” 
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the position from which they never ought to 
have been ousted ; and that the one, being a 
Samaritan, believed that he had received a 
blessing which he had no right to expect. 
In other words, the difference between them 
lay in the different opinion that they enter- 
tained about themselves and their own 
deserts. The good opinion of self led to | 
ingratitude ; the low estimate of self-—in 
fact, the humility on the part of the Samari- 
tan, led to a completely opposite effect. 
Here we have a fact of some importance. 
All true thankfulness—especially that thank- 
fulness which is thankful for everything that 
befalls—is very closely connected with a 
right understanding of the relation in which 
we stand to God. Have we rights with God? 
Can we claim something on the score of our 
own merits? Then why should we make 
so great a fuss about the blessings we 
receive? In part at least we have earned | 
them for ourselves. But—are we indebted | 
to free grace for what is bestowed upon us? | 
have we forfeited everything and deserved | 
nothing? Then we may well be thankful. 
Now let us consider one or two things 
about gratitude. I. In the first place, it con- | 
tributes largely to our own personal happi- 
ness. A thankful heart is a rejoicing heart. 
Imagine a child at a school-treat looking 
disparagingly at his own share of cake, con- 
trasting it unfavourably with the size or the 
richness of that given to his neighbour, how 
much enjoyment will Zehave? And imagine 
how life will be poisoned to the children of 
larger growth, who instead of receiving with 
gratitude what God sees fit to bestow upon 
them, are continually glancing at their neigh- 
bour’s condition, and comparing it with their 
own. ‘ Why should I have less income than 
he? Why should he live in a better house 
and have more comforts? How is it that he 
succeeds in coming to the front, and in attain- 
ing notoriety and reputation, whilst I, every 
way as good a man as he, am left in the 
shade?” Such thoughts as these embittera 
man’s mind, and make it utterly impossible 
that he should be happy. But the peace 
comes when the man feels—“ I have noclaim, 
no right. I have far more than I deserve. I 
ought to be verythankful for what I have got.” 
II. Inthe second place, we are directed to 





be thankful under all circumstances: “In 
everything give thanks.” Yes, in adversity as 
well as in prosperity ; in pain as well as in 
pleasure ; in sorrow as well as in joy. ‘Not 
so easy to do,” you say. No! not easy to do 
without the help of divine grace, but possible, 
and whe we come to think of it, quite reascn 
able, In the time of Queen Mary of England 
there was a good man living at a distance from 
London, whose favourite phrase was, “ /¢ is 
all for the best.” Tearing of his resolute 
goodness and his praying and Bible-reading, 
the Inquisitors of that day sent to apprehend 
him. He was taken; and the intention was 
to bring him to London and put him to a 
martyr’sdeath. But in those days the transit 
from the extremities of the land to the 
metropolis was a matter of difficulty; there 
were no railroads, no coaches, and the man 
was mounted on a horse betweentwo con- 
stables, and thus was being conveyed to his 
intended martyrdom. On the road the horse 
shied, flung him, and broke his leg badly. 
“Ab,” said his captors sneeringly, “it’s all 
for the best, isn’t it, this accident of yours?” 
“Yes,” was the reply, “I am convinced that it 
is.” And soit proved to be. For whilst he was 
| lying ill, and recovering from the effects of 
| his accident, the persecuting queen died and 
| went to her account ; and when the man was 
| well and strong again he was set free, and 
| rescued from death. 
| The feeling, then, “It is all for the best,” 
| whatever befalls us—will make us thankful. 
| Are the circumstances trying and painful? 
| Well: God our Father has decreed them, and 


they are as much a proof that He is watching 
| over us and caring for us as would be 
| supplied by the brightest skies and the 
| balmiest air of a glowing prosperity. 
III. Inthe third and last place, gratitude, 
| besides being the cause of comfort and 
| brightness in our life to ourselves, besides 
| being a reasonable thing—is also a thing most 
| honouring to God. He is pleased with it, 
that is clear. And it honours Him, partly 
because it traces all the events of our life 
|up to His ordering and controlling hand, 
| and partly because it manifests the sure per- 
suasion, that whatever happens, God is to be 
trusted, because He is making all things work 
together for our present and eternal good. 
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Horne’s fine poem “Orion,” an epic 
poem in three books, published in 1843, 
consisting of 150 pages, rice one farthing ; 
and a great many presentation books from 
their authors, privately printed books, &c. 
It is not the intent of this paper to enter 
into details concerning the Library Associa- 
tion, the Social Science Association, the 
Scottish Arboricultural Society—all which 
were holding their meetings simultaneously 
in Edinburgh; nor to report on the fine 
library which occupied the one-half of the 
higher part of the mansion of Eskvale, where 
Richard Berthon resided ; nor to describe the 
pleasant company which gathered round his 
social board, or that we had the pleasure of 
meeting in the city. Were we to do this and 
give details of our visit to booksellers, of the 
conversazione in the National Gallery, the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, and the Museum of 
Science and Art, which we were privileged to 
attend, we should exceed all due limits 
and fail in fulfilling the aim of the precious 
portion. of “ Golden Hours” allotted to us. 

It falls suitably enough, however, to the 
purpose in hand at present to notice here 
that the “Transactions of the Scottish 
Arboricultural Society,”' which has been 
holding its meetings in Edinburgh, contain 
some very valuable and interesting papers, 
on subjects of great national importance, 
and very conducive to the beauty of, and 
pleasure to be derived from woodland 
scenery and the observation of  tree- 
growth. The essays on the Rearing and 
Management of hardwood plantations; on 
old and remarkable trees (1) on the Hampton 
Court estate, Leominster ; (2) the estate of 
Ardkinglas, Argyleshire; and on the Dete- 
rioration of the Scotch Firs, are informing, 
agreeably written, and worthy of the perusal 
of those who possess or enjoy woodland 
scenery. There are some beautiful lithographs 
of specially interesting trees contained in 
this part which add much to the worth of 
the part. 

It deserves notice and acknowledgment too, 
that R. A. Macfie, of Dreghorn, F.R.S.E. 
&c., presented to each of the Members of the 
‘ Library Association, a large, handsome, and 
carefully got-up book on a topic of wide 
scope, which bears upon the purse, con- 
venience, and advantages of all who read, 
buy, or borrow books—Copyright.? A great 


1 ‘*Transactions of the Scottish Arboricultural 
Society.” Vol. IX., Part II, Edinburgh : printed 
for the Society by Macfarlane and Erskine. 1880. 

2 Copyright and Patents for Invention. Pleas 





deal has been said on copyright and copy 
wrongs, and many persons have an idea that 
this question lies between authors and 
publishers chiefly, but this book shows that it 
concerns the people much more than they 
are inclined to suppose. Those who wish 
to understand the subject will find a large 
compilation of material here, in which facts 
in literature, opinions of authors, theories of 
political economists, publicists, &c., are 
stated, considered, and discussed. The 
settlement of the questions relating to literary 
property is shown to be frought with import- 
ant results on the public intelligence, the 
educational progress of the nation and the 
social elevation of the people. A large 
number of facts about books and tkeir 
authors, book societies and libraries, the 
opinions and profits of publishers and authors, 
national anc international laws of copyright, 
the political economy of books and_book- 
selling, &c , are contained iti the volume, and 
by a copious and complete apparatus of 
Tables of Contents, indexes alphabetical and 
under arranged headings, almost any fact 
required on any topic can be readily got 
hold of. The rare tract, entitled “An 
Essay on Literary Property,” by Lord Dreg- 
horn (John MacLaurin, F.R.S.E., one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice), pub- 
lishedin 1772 ; reports of several speeches 
on copyright, and excerpts from the Reports 
of the Royal Commission on Copyright, add 
to the value of the book. It is impossible 
within due limits to criticize the doctrine of the 
book, but those who desire to comprehend 
the question as one based on the philosophy 
of legislation, will find a clever statement 
of one side of it here. 

Mr. Berthon, as a gentleman of literary 
taste and culture, coming into contact with 
other gentlemen of experience and training, 
and having the interest of a cultivated mind 
and of a landed proprietor in having reared 
around him an intelligent and well-taught 
villagery, has very naturally and wisely been 
placed at the head of the School Board of 
the two parishes in which his estate lies, and 
is chairman of the Eskvale board.. The 
schools under his charge are taught by 
able teachers, each aided by a staff both 
sufficient and efficient, and supplied in the 
way of school furniture with everything 
and Plans for Cheaper Books and Greater Industrial 
Freedom, with Due regard to International Relations, 
the Claims of Talent, the Demands of Trade and the 
Wants of the People.” By R. A. Macfie, F.R.S.E. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clarke; London: Hamilton, 
Adams and Co, 
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It forms at once a series of reading lessons 
and an initiation into the significance of 
geographical facts, names, definitions, <&c. 
There is, in the first part, a narrative of what 
was seen on holiday times at the seaside, and 
second, a series of lessons founded on what 
was seen and learnt, supposed to be given at 
home. By numerous illustrations the means 
is shown of illuminating the mind of the 
scholar by diagrams drawn on the black- 
board. It is a fairly written and apparently 
quite workable book. Dr. Findlater’ has 
arranged in lucid order, carefully and scien- 
tifically expressed, and with wonderful com- 
pleteness in the fifty-six pages, such informa- 
tion as an intelligent person should have, of (1) 
rivers and brooks ; (2) the atmosphere and the 
winds ; (3) the ocean; (4) the earth ; (5) the 
moon, and (6) the planetary system. With exa- 
mination questions and four illustrative maps, 
with other illustrations. A more elementary 
book, but yet a very compressed and intel- 
ligently expressed book, constructed upon 
the plan of first relating in plain narrative 
the facts regarding geography, and of then 
by an ingenious but simple system of interro- 
gations, getting back from the pupils the 
information given, illustrated, impressed and 
extended, has been produced by Messrs. 
Johnston. ‘They have also provided a most 
admirable map-drawing copy-book‘ withdirec- 
tions and graduated models and examples, in 
which the map-outline and the physical and 
political features are to be lightly drawn in 
the lead pencil ; the next step is to colour 
these outlines, and the third is to ink in the 
boundaries, coast lines, rivers, lakes, mountain 
ranges, &c., and the fourth is to insert the 
names neatly in different sorts of written and 
printed characters. This should produce 
neat work and accurate knowledge. ‘The 
First Class-Book of Geography,” * which we 
next took up, contains, besides a narrative, 
explanatory introduction on the form and 
phenomena of the earth, concise definitions 
and excellent illustrations of geographical 
terms, as well as a sufficient outline of the 
geography of Europe generally, and the 
British Islands and possessions in particular. 


7 “©The Standard Physical Geography, adapted to 
the Three Years’ Course of the Educational Code.”’ 
By Andrew Findlater, LL.D. London and Edin- 
burgh: W. and R. Chambers. 

8 “ First Steps in Geography: The Pupil’s Copy- 
book for Map Drawing.” Edinburgh and London: 
W. and A. K. Johnston. 

® «The First Class-Book of Geography, with eight 
maps and plans.” London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co, 





In another Geography for Standard II. still 
there are some marked features. The matter 
is given in numbered sections, and upon these 
a series of questions are set ; notes, explana- 
tions and illustrations of definitions and 
terms are added, and to this is added twenty- 
three revisal lessons for memory work, and 
twenty-five miscellaneous questions given by 
inspectors on Geography for Standard II. 
A hydraulic press could scarcely get the 
matter into a smaller bulk, and yet it may be 
easily expanded by an intelligent teacher 
who knows facts. In another small cheap 
book,” by marvellous compression, there are 
supplied 40 lessons in geography, 20 in 
grammar, 13c in arithmetic, and 60. in 
spelling, in 24 pages at apenny! This book, 
if taught by a thoroughly informed master, 
may do for a text-book, which he could enlarge 
and supplement by oral explanations and exer- 
cises. It is, however, really very well done. 

On no subject has it been found so diffi- 
cult to secure good guidance for teachers as in 
arithmetic. As yet the best helps to that are Sir 
John Leslie’s Arithmetic ; awork by Condorcet 
on “Teaching How to Calculate,” trans- 
lated by James Johnstone some say, others 
say by Thomas Carlyle; and De Morgan’s 
Treatises. It has often been a subject of 
wonder that a practical training system had 
not been prepared on that important branch. 
Here is a fair and fairly successful endeavour 
made to answer the question, How to teach 
arithmetic?" and it deserves careful trial by 
those who require in their practice to give a 
resultful answer. It goes seriaéim through 
each rule of arithmetic from notation to com- 
pound interest, including both vulgar and 
decimal fractions, and the exposition of the 
metric system. It is plain, practical, sensible, 
clearly arranged, and presents examples 
showing how to do what issought. Teachers 
having the instruction of pupil teachers con- 
fided to them ought to study this book and 
give them a thorough drilling in the methods 
it inculcates ; and parents who desire to help 
their children to know arithmetic and to 
enable them to work accounts ought to 
procure this book and lighten their own 
labours and brighten their children’s labours. 


10 <¢ Gill’s Imperial Series. Second Standard Geo- 
graphy; Standard Course Series: Geography, 
Grammar, Arithmetic, Spelling for Standard III.”’ 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Liverpool : 
George Gill and Co. 

11 “* How to Teach Arithmetic.” Illustrated in a 
series of notes of lessons by T. J. Livesey, Master of 
Method, and Lecturer on School Management. 
London: Moffat and Paige. 
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THE NEW voLUiE “WILL CONTAIN _ 


Ogier, the,.Dane.....A Danish Legen-”. 
dary, Talei»; By. Asoorr R, Horz. 


| The Piratés of ‘Ras-ul- Khytnal, 


A Talo.of the.Persian Gulf... By Cuartes RaTHBONE 


Vel 


Low, Lieut. Indian Navy. 
Richard: Galbraith, Mariner. 
Story of Shipwreck on the Caffre Coast. 


Wemmie Winniker. ATen Guinea 
Prize Tale. 
By 


My Wanderings in Greece. 
the Author of “ Through Norway with a Knapsack.” 
Hersham House; A phe La of 
School-girl Ife Day the Author # Langton Honge.” 

| Scientific Amusement for Winter 


EVENINGS. By J. A. Bower. 
The Schooner. on the Beach.: A 
Tale of the Sea and the Eand. 
The Broad Arrow: or, the Stam mp 
of Honour. ee Chittioes Nd veitiire: By 
8 BRYATBe doron] « 
ee 2 Treat the Sick and ‘the 
Duncan, R.A, Direct 
¥ att 0 tt Aibalint Aten een 
Jeffery Efuason' The “Aaventiires” 
4 ourt Dwarf. By the Rev. W. Sxuvver. 


j Voyage. cg 


Indian: ns. 


ELDMANN; 


| The. rn ae the. Ardennes, 
| a Raa Bgl Mecl 
URPHY, 
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| Across the Oceans. or, a-Boy’s, First, 
._ A. tale Of 
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INCLUDE THE OFFER 


£00 for the Best Talo, and £10, 
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- Basy Chapters on Astronomy." 1 wba 
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Home’ Exhibitions of the Magic 
» LANTERN, How to work, the Lantern. How, to 


**Paint thé Slidés. 
Hits ‘on ‘Horses ‘atid Riding’ ‘for 
GIRLS. ; 
“Home Gymnastics for Boys and 
y GIRLS! ‘Copiously IllustFated Y. I7 
Papers on the J Hobbies Young 
GLAND.) By W. J. Lacey and Faurx Ferny, 
Round.the. World. Joe, ;,'The, Ad- 
Seger} Vemtares of a young | ireumnavigator, 
“The Quiet. Corner.“ Papers ‘fot 


Thoughtful ' Moments. 
Out of the’ Mire" A’ Story’ of Lidve 
= Vandi Datyc: ‘ 9 vols A* 


The Care ana "Treakaieutnof Do-* 
MESTIC PETS... ieee 


tig08 on 
« HSifdarros 


Sketches of Life ina Girls: Scheel. 
» Working i in |, Wood. BY a a PRACTICAL : 
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DISCOUNT STATIONER, 
'- HENRY'S. PHILLIPS, 


146, FLEET STREET, AND WINE OFFICE COURT. 


Paper and Envelopes Stamped from Private Dies Free of Charge. 
Commercial Stationery and Account Books of every description. 
DIARIES AND POCKET-BOOKS FOR 1880. _PENs, INKS, AND PENCILS, OF ALL MAKERS, KEPT IN STOCK. 
(Office of the “Scholastic World.’’) 








NOTICE FROM “THE STATIONER.” 

0. C. C. Pex.—When “ Bill Stuinps, his Mark,” first appeared, Mr. Pickwick was delighted and perplexed, and 
how that Mr; Phillips is ready with a new pen, the “Old Cheshire Cheese,” Wine Office Court, in particular, and 
Fleet Street in general, it is hoped are delighted. The pen is a good all rounder, likely to suit any hand, spell accurately, 
and tobe considered cheap by the public at 1s. 6d. the gross, in a neat box. 


SORRENTINA, BY Gina ROsE. 
rown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Freshness and simplicity of style.” —Scotsman. 
~ “The bright, lively air of Society abroad distinguishes the chitchat...of the dialogue in 
Sornentina.”—Inverness Courier, 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS, 
BY GINA ROSE. 


“It would seem-probable that Miss Ross has recently travelled or stayed in the Pyrenees; 
- «..« and that, while drawing on her imagination for her characters, she has given her 
readers the advantage in her scenery of extracts from her diary.” —<Athenewm. 

§ Very well-intentioned, and by no means unreadable or badly written.” — Graphic. 

“A story of village life, rural felicity, sorrows and trials on the French side of the 
Pyrenees.”— Scotsman. 

“The scene is again laid in Italy and France. Murss Ross seems perfectly at home in both 
countries. ... The story has its tragic episodes, and these are told with considerable power.”— 
Inverness Courier. 











London : Samuel Tinsley, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALT H. 
A CURE F OR ALL!!! HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 


Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his bloom to the complexion. 
Is, 14d, and 2s, 9d. box. 
own Doctor, Jt may be rubbed. into the System, 9@ All Chemists, at 1s, 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box 








as, to ) dhy intefnal Complaint, by these mesng, ‘|: BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
nag ar Uli j AT, STOMA THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
it “cures Sores Or Ulcers in the THROAT CH, AND RHEUMATISM. 


LIVER, SPINE, or other Parts, It is.an infallible " : ; 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted of URE, safe, and effectual, No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 


Stiff Joints, GOUT, BHEUMATISM, and all Skia Diseases, disease attacking any vital paxt. 
r Sold by all Chemists, at ls, 14d. and 2s,-9d, per box, 
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Leather Album. 
Guaranteed to be the cheapest Album in the world 


French Morocco Album. 
cheapest Illuminated Album in the world 


Best Morocco Album. 
Book, please write for the Royat ALBuM 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


12 x 9, Handsomely Muminated in the best style, 


114 x 9, Gilt Clasp, to hold 150 peri Cabinets and Cartes. de Visite, af 6/ 
eee eee U 4 


12 x 9, to hold 150 fates Tutvcxarao, saranend to be the 7} 9 Ie 


one 


In ouuilites this } 21/- 


eee 





100 different kinds of Fancy Stationery in Boxes 1%. and 13, 6d. each. Postage 3d. 





JAMES HURRY, 


WHOLESALE, EXPORT, AND MANUFACTURING > STATIONER, 
57, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING, POST FREE 13 STAMPS. 


HART'S NEW HASY VOLUNTARIEBS. 





Price 1s. Post free, 13 stamps. 

HART’S NEW EASY VOLUNTARIES for HARMO- 
NIUM or Organ, Fifty-five tuneful compositions 
specially composed or arranged for this work. The 
arrangements taken from passages from the great 
masters, such pieces as far as possible being selected 
which do not appear in similar collections, A valu- 
able work for Harmonium Players and Young Organists. 

Hart & Co., 54, Paternoster Row. 


“AD (Baas ACRED SONGS. 


SACRED 
Full music size, Price 3d. each, post free. 
Rest tn Tue Lorp, 
Rut. 
Who WILL HELP ME 0’ER THE River ? 
Hart & Co., 54, Paternoster Row. 


Price 1d, 12copies, post free 10d. 


HART'S COLLECTION OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 
A collection of 16 of the most popular, arranged in 
short score. 


Harr & Co., 54, Paternoster Row. 





Price Two Shillings, net, 


FAWCETT’S NEW HARMONIUM TUTOR. The 
cheapest and best book for learners. Full elementary 
instructions and plenty of interesting exercises, 


Hart & Co., 54, Paternoster Row, London. 





Books for Presents, School 
Prizes, &c. 





ADELAIDE ROSENBERG’S TROUBLES, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, with 3 Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 

WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD, 8th 
thousand, Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 2s, 6d, 

WITHOUT A FRIEND IN THE WORLD. 
4th edition, Cr. 8yo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 
2s. 6d. 

TIM’S VICTORY; or the Arsenal Boy, Is. 

THE BOY FRIENDS, or more than 
Brothers, lis 

WHERE CAN UNCLE HERMANN BE? 
or, Carl and Fritz. 1s. 

JEWEL STORIES, . By Minnie Youne. Is. 

THROUGH “THE CHURCH PORCH. 
Thoughts associated with the Churech~Services,..and 
other Poems. By.E. Warpen. .Edited by the Rev. 
W. Anprew, Rector: of. Paston, Northants. Dedica- 
ted, by permission, to the Lord Archbishop of York. 
Small 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

THE. LEGEND OF ST. CHRISTOPHER, 
and-other Poems. Super Royal 32mo, ¢loth, gilt 
edges, 1s, 6d, 

THE GOSPEL “IN THE ‘CHURCH'S 
SEASONS. By a Deaconess of the Church of Eng- 
land, Small 8vo! cloth, Is; 6d. 

CHURCH. SEASONS, Practical Remarks on the 
Principal Seasons of the Christian Year (Advent to All 
Saints). Fifth, Edition. Cloth, Antique, red edges, 2s, 


William Poole, 12a, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








Eighth Edition. 
Paper cover, 3d ; cloth, red edges, lettered, 6d. 





HOLY COMMUNION: 
INVITATION 


SIMPLE PREPARATION. 
By “‘ FIDELIS.” 


‘¢ To our mind § Fidelis’ is worthy of his name, and 
gives us here a very useful, practical, sensible little book. 
It is of the kind wanted, thoroughly evangelical in the 
best and truest sense, and eminently a Church book. We 
heartily commend it as likely to do good amongst people 
of all classes.” —Church Bells. 


William Poole, 12a, Paternoster Row, ‘London, E.C. 


Mr.,. W. POOLE, Publisher, &c., 
Having had many years’ practical Experience in 
PRINTING. AND. BINDING, 


will be glad_to undertake, for the Author or Proprietors, 
the ENTIRE PRODUCTION (Printing, Binding, Ad- 
vertising, &c.) and publication of 


Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., 


and will be happy to furnish Estimates of Cost, with all 
necessary information. 











, William Poole, raa, Paternoster Row, London,E.c. 
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MISS EMILY FAITHFULL 


In the Vietoria Magazine of ‘Deéember, 1879, says: 


“ [tus whith the utmost confidence that we recommend this excellent preparation 


(CROSBY'S .VITALIZED..PHOSPHATES). 


“We have recently watched its effects on’ a young friend who has suffered 
from indigestion all ther life. “ After taking the ‘vitalized* phosphates for a fort- 


Wik 99 


night she’said' to us—'T feel another person ; it'is a pleasure to live. 

It_is a_preparation prepared according to Dr. Prroy’s Formula, and is 
essentially a brain and nerve restorer; much in use amongst the reading classes 
of society, and) will \be-found of inestimable value in, nervous prostration and 
debility, and in the fatigue of the brain. 


Every bottle sold may be THOROUGHLY relied upon, 
a full Analysis ‘being printed on each bottle. 


Physicians‘ alone*have prescribed 157,780. bottles as pleasant to take and 
FREE FROM ALL DANGER. 


Sold by. every Chemist, price 3/9 per bottle (containing 44 adult doses) or 
POST . FREE. from. F.. CROSBY, 1374, Strand, London, upon receipt of 
Stamps or P.0.0. 3/9. 


Send for.a descriptive pamphlet, anny high-class testimonials, which will 
be sent to you post free. It is worth perusing. 


THE LATE REV. HENRY WRIGHT, M.A, EMROSE’S SCRIPTURE: TEXT. CALENDAR 





Honora Rotors ae BG Missionary Society. FOR 1881, This Calendar, in addition to showing the Date, 
¢ - Month, and Day of the Week, has a Seripture Text for each day. 
HE WATCHING SERVAN TS, aud other Sermons ;. t Itis Cheaper, Cleaner, and Easier to use than the old Date-Box, and 
a Memorial Volume of Five Years’ Ministry of the Word of is admirably suited for Church Vestries, School tooma, and Private 

Life in the of St.\ Niclidlas’ Church, Nottingham. By the Households. Price One Shilling. 
aoe, See eee ee EMROSE’S, PROVERBIAL, CALENDAR FOR 
1d. each, 7s. per 100; Packet Edition, 6d. per dozen, 1881, Besides the usual Calendar Information there is added 





ECRET PRATER, a GREAT REALITY, By the & Quotation, apt and terse, for Every Day throughout the Year 
Rey: HY: WESE , M.A Each Day) is printed on a separate page, with bold-type, in Two 
Colours. Price One Shilling. 

Demy as, 48 pp. price 6d, 
hg ey an preached on the Occasion of the Death of 
the Rev. Hy. Wright, M.A., at Si. John’s Chapel, Hampstead, 
by thes Rev. W. E. CHAPMAN, Kev. J. BARTON, M.A., and the Diary for Lady or Gentleman, or for Business purposes. Ono page 
ALLAN SMITH, * A.; and at Coniston, by the Rey, for each day, printed and ruled, Price One Shilling. Leather Cases 


| 
| EMROSE’S MONTHLY DIARY FOR 1881. 
| 
Her | 
WALTER ABBOTT, M.A | for ditto, 1s., 1s. 6d., ana 2s. 


In Twelve Monthly Parts, the most commodious and useful 





FEMROSE’S DAILY CALENDAR FOR 1881. BMROSE’S PARISH OR HOUSEHOLD AL- 


MANACK-FOR 1881. Size 30 inches by 20 inches; in Two 
Being the Cheapest, Cleanest, and Best Date Calendar in Colours, with Daily Texts, &c,; Wood Engravings. 2d, each ; 


use, One page torn off for each day, Price One Shilling. 1s, 6d. per dozen ; 10s, per 100, Adapted for Localization. 


London: :BEMROSE €& SONS, 10, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, & DERBY, 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS: FASS, 


Peted Be tg eee on and (three Bores in one) 








trom the Propi 
THRGE PILLS omtain nelther Galomel, ‘Bh Pi, nor | NOTICE.—To Depositors. in the Post 


» Stomach, : i 
ae, etn ot si, a ean ner eo tbe Office Savings. Bank. 
comtort ind _ssiety. |“ Especially valuable at the A Neat Oloth Cover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the 
Made only by W. F. SMITH, MP8, 280 Walworth Road, Depositor’s Book, can be obtained of 


FOWLER'S OORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, ... J. W. GREEN, 64, PATHRNOSTER BOW, 
hich can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, : 


an Branch Deptt; 981, Brixton Road, > \ On receipt of Six Stamps, post-fres 
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Ga Commencement of a NEW VOLUME of THE QUIVER, affording a 
convenient opportunity for NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
mrow READY. 
The FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUME of 


The Quiver for Sunday Reading 


(Being the NOVEMBER PART, price 6d.). 


*** THE QUIVER CHRISTMAS ANNUAL will be published on 
NOV. 25, price 6d., under the title of THE GOLDEN MARK. 


kK ENLARGEMENT of 


The Magazine of ART 
With the mannered PART, now ready, price Is. 


NOTICE.—Special attention is dire lto the FRONTISPIECE which is issued 
with this Part, consistin; of an exquisitely produced ETCHING entitlh led 
“TRE TRIO,” from the Painting by ERSKINE NICOL, ALR.A., 


Etched by LALAUZE., 


NOTICE.—The FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUME of 


Cassell's Family Magazine 


will be published on NOV. 25, price 7d. and Orders for New 
Subscriptions are now received by all Booksellers, from whom a 
Programme of the Subjects to appear in the New Volume can be 
obtained. 


Monthly, price 6d. 


ryINry- —_ Ree = 4 “ r TI 
LITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE 
For Girls and Boys of all Ages. 
+,* A NEW VOLUME will be commenced with PART 73, ready in December. 
“Every one ought to know by this time that ‘Little Folks’ is the best Magazine for 


children.” —6 raphic. 


** THE GLAD TIME; being the Little Folks” Annual for 188/, 


is now ready, price 6d. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 














EN TIRE LY. N E W WORK. 
Now Ready, PART 1, price 7d. 


The Child's Life of Christ. 


With about 250 ORIGINAL WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


‘THE CHILD’s Lire oF CHRIST will be an 
entirely original Work, written in simple and in- 
teresting language adapted to the comprehension 
of children, relating in consecutive order the events 
connected with our Lord’s life and ministry, and 
describing fully the scenes amid which He moved, 
and the people amongst whom He spent His life 
on earth.” 





The greatest care will be exercised in the 
selection and production of the Wood Engravings 
with which THE CHILD’s LIFE OF CHRIST 
will be illustrated. They will be entirely New 
and Original Illustrations taken mainly from 
photographs and other authentic sources, and 
will be unsparingly disposed through the 
text.” 





Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Iudgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 








Now ready, PART 1, price 7d., of the RE-ISSUE of 


Cassell’s History of the United States. 


With about 600 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
*.* With PART 1 is issued a large Presentation Plate—*The Landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers,” from the Original Painting by CHARLES LUCE y 








On NOV. 25th will be published PART 1, price vd, of 


CASSELL’S 


Old and New Edinburgh. 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘“‘ Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh,” “‘ British Battles on Land and Sea,” 
With ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


Specially executed for the Work by Wat.LER H. Paton, R.S.A., J. WALLACE, D. SMALL, 
and other Artists. 


‘*In these pages we propose to trace the annals of Edinburgh, and to describe the varied and 
stirring events of which it has been the scene, from those days when all around its site was a wilderness 
of wood and water to what we may well call the Edinburgh of the Victorian age, a vast city stretching 
nearly from the wide and pastoral hills of Braid to the sandy shores of the Firth of Forth. . Ta 
Edinburgh every step is historical ; the memories of a remote and romantic past confront us at every 
turning and corner.” —£Z-xtract from Introduction. 


Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post free from the Publishers, 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 


a Illustrated Shakspere. 


Preliminary Announcement. — Messrs. Cassett, Perrer, 
Gavpin & Co. have in preparation, and will shortly publesh in 
MONTHLY PARTS, pre Fd, THE ROYAL 
SHAKSPERE, with Full-page Illustrations on STEEL 
and Woon, by the first Artists, and set in bold, clear, readable type. 


Further particulars will be announced, and Pros wagpestenens will be forwarded pos free on 
application to the Publishers, Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, ndon, 

















suitable for Christmas and New Year's 


NOTICE.—A Large Selection of Books, 
Petter, Galpin 


Gifts, Rewards, Prizes, Birthday Gifts, &c., will be found in Cassell, 


& Co.’s COMPLETE CATALOGUE, a copy of which will be sent post free on 
application to Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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A NEW and THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION of 
Cassell’s Popular Educator 


Will be issued by Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


IN 


SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 


Part | ready November 25, 1880, price 6d. 


OOO 







i; LTHOUGH more than a million copies have been sold ot CASSELL’s POPULAR 
EDUCATOR in the various editions which have been successively called for, yet so con- 
tinuous and urgent is the demand for New Editions, and so rapid in this age is the 
advance and development of accurate and scientific knowledge, that the Publishers, on 


Methods: 


we completion of the last issue of the work, placed it in the hands of the ablest men to 
“Bt thoroughly revise and bring down to date each department of the whole field of knowledge 
la which it traverses. 
| So rapid, too, and enormous has been the result of State primary education, that every 


year thousands of new readers and students take their place in the work of the world 

furnished with a key to the temple of knowledge, and animated with the ardent desire to use it 
in unlocking those treasures of education the value of which they are now able to realise. They know 
and feel keenly, with the new power in their hands, that the time has come when they must rely on 
their own efforts to raise themselves in the world, and hence the urgency of the present demand for a 
New Issue of THE PopuLarR EDUCATOR, a work which beyond all others will enable them to carry 
on without limit the process of self-education. 

The New and Revised Edition of CAsSELL’s POPULAR EDUCATOR, into which much new matter 
has been introduced in the thorough revision which it has undergone, will now embrace the 
following subjects :— 


Arithmetic. Cotton and Cotton Spin- | Heat. | Political Economy. 
Algebra. | ning. Historical Sketches, rece Fe a aoe 
Acoustics, { Human Physiology. aper, Manufacture of ,&c, 
Animal Physiology. Rowsita, Fomentary. Hydrostatics. Photography. 

Art, History of. ! en, P : Horology. 


Drawing applied to Trades Reading and Elocution. 


Astronomy. 





H and Manufactures. India-Rubber. Readings in Greek. 
Agricultural Drainage. . 

Aasleciianal Chemistry. | Education, Theory of. tron, Manufacture of, ——— ah rewne seat: 
Animal Commercial Pro-| Electricity. Italian. Seeeadien oe sama s 
ducts. j English, — Land-Surveying. . ‘ 

Architecture. i or at Literature. Latin Shorthand. 
| nology. af j 
Book-keeping. | Euclid, Exercises in. Ses gig + ey lel 
Building | Raaeneering, Lathe, Construction and pend Por reg 
. y French, Parts. eats of Industry, 
Builders’ Quantities and) Feneh Correspondence. Ship Building. 


Measurements. ,|French Readings. 


Mineral Commercial Pro-| 
— phies of Emi | Farming, d 


| Soldiering. 
and Manufac-| saaceneny Principles ~ | Steam Engines. 
venase: ‘ [rms oom hae Ap- Map and Plan Drawing. | 9eqet, ewes and Manu 
Bookbinding, i Fish Culture . Mining and Quarrying. | Silk Culture. — 
Brick and Tile Making. : Magnetism, | 
! 

















Bridges, Timber and Iron, | Fortification. Mathematical instru- | Technical Drawing. 
| Geography. | ments. | Technical Education o€ 
Chemistry. | Geology. | Mechanics. the Continent, 
Civil Service, Papers on. | Geometry. Mensuration. Telegraphy. 
Commerce, Nat. Hist of. | Geometrical Perspective. | Meteorology. Trade Marks, 
Comparative Anatomy. German, me nenecsioey | Trigonometry. 
Capital and Labour. | German Readings, oral Science. | tise " 
Carriage building. | Greek. Music. | Universities, Papers on. 
re applied to bated Ua Manufacture and Use Navigation. | Vegetable Commercial 
: | . P e 
Civil Engineering. | Glass Making and Painting | Optical Instruments. paneer 
Coal, Production and Con-|Great Manufactures of | Wool, its Industrial Appli- 
sumption of, Little Things. Painting in Water Colour.| cation. 
Colour. | Gutta-Percha. Penmanship. | Weapons of War. 


With such an array of subjects, all prepared by eminent professors, with Illustrations introduced 
at every point where they will elucidate the text, THe PopULAR EDUCATOR may justly be termed an 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Commencing with simple lessons, immediately interesting to the student, and urging him rapidly 
1 all knowledge is at his command, this most comprehensive 

















work enables every one of ordinary intelligence to build up for himself a solid and complete education, 
qualifying him for any position in life to which his talents and industry may lead him. 
e 


“ee 


have gone over the pages of this great work,” said the Dudlin University Magazine,‘ with 
sentiments of real wonder. WE KNOW OF NONE LIKE IT. We confidently assert that there 
never was-one like it in importance~to the working man. The success has been enormous; it has 
occupied and filled up a field of education vast and most important to the community,” 

When the Right Hon. Robert Lowe (now Lord SHERBROOKE) a few years ago made himself 
acquainted with its contents, previous to his address to the working men of Halifax, on the best 
methods of self-education, he did not hesitate to. place THE PopuLAR Epucator as the first book in 
the first rank. He said :— 


“* If you give a child instruction, you have given him the potentiality of possessing any amount of 
‘* knowledge he pleases. Another thing I will mention for the benefit of those young men who are 
‘* wishful to possess that amount of knowledge—one or two excellent books, which, if they would read 
‘* would place them in a position, and give them an intelligent power of judging of the world and the 
‘‘ things around them superior to that of many honourable and other gentlemen. with whom I am 
“acquainted. NOW, THE FIRST BOOK WHICH I WILL RECOMMEND IS CASSELL’S 
** EDUCATOR, A MAN WHO HAS READ, AND THOROUGHLY KNOWS THE CONTENTS OF THIS, 
‘*Is A MAN WHO WILL UNDERSTAND THE GREATEST PART OF WHAT IS GOING ON AROUND 
‘* HIM, WHICH IS A GREAT DEAL MORE THAN CAN BE SAID OF THE BEST GREEK OR LATIN 
** SCHOLAR, OR EVEN THE ACCOMPLISHED LAWYER.” 


Such emphatic testimony from so eminent a scholar, and so distinguished a public man, adds 
force and point to all the other countless testimonies to which expression has been given. 

Testimony upon testimony has reached the Publishers from amongst the hundreds of thousands 
who have possessed themselves of the work, declaring that they could not refrain from expressing how 
much of their success in life they owe to THE PopULAR EDUCATOR. ‘These testimonies have riever 
ceased to flow in, scarcely a day passing without some new correspondent expressing his gratitude for 
the work. A few specimens of these will be found below. 

On each fresh occasion of a New Edition of the work being required the Publishers may well 
experience an increased gratification, because the welcome truth is borne in upon them more completely 
that the PopuLAR EDUCATOR is rooted in the esteem of the people as being a work which stands by 
itself as the most comprehensive Educational Compendium ever issued from the press, and which they 
now again commit, in its new and improved form, with unabated confidence to subscribers and well- 
wishers, who have on so many previous occasions assisted them in making known its unrivalled merits. 





The following are a few of the innumerable Testimonies referred to in the 
above Prospectus :— 


“Endowed School, Will you kindly send me | knowledge, and may justly be termed a universal schooi- 

zoo Prospectuses of your marvellous work, the ‘Popular | master, commending itself as well to the young gentleman 

Educator.’ I require them for distribution here. I wish the leaving his grammar-school as to the National Schoolboy 

* Educator’ every success. As a teacher, I shall always about to enter upon his apprenticeship. I hope to obtain 

recommend it in preference to any text-books, not only on several su in this small town, and I will recommend 

— aay ay hly engaged aw me pe because | it wherever I go.” ° 

ot the plain, ipl language in wing 0, INIOEMALON 6 . W. Hotpernsss, Principal of Woolfardiswortiy 

contains is conveyed to the reader’s mind. Ai calles i a Bideford, and Vicar pats Parish, writes :— 

af » Head Master, “Tam so delighted with your ‘Popular Educater’ that I 

“Roya GRAMMAR SCHOOL. hore made a esd chief arent book. : aH 4 = 

: . : . mmenced a new er 

“It might be some satisfaction to you, perhaps, to know og i we be aspiring youth, with very littie 

that by means of your ‘Popular Educator,’ and other id Deceased anyehin ie chooses.” 

similar publications which you -have issued, I have been | ®!¢, May Deco & ' 











enabled to raise myself from a farm labourer to my pre- “NATIONAL SCHOOLS, CHATHAM, 

sent position; and nothing will efface from my memory “TI consider the ‘ Popular Educator’ the top-stone of all 

the deep obligations I am under for your assistance. the noble works that have emanated from ~~ hands for 
* , Second Master,” the especial benefit of the British public, In fact, when I 


; k at the ‘Specific Subjects of Instruction’ (Schedule 
“Eleven years ago I was a subscriber to the then loo ; : « Beton? , 
Edition, ond lane it now completed and bound, At that | W, New Code), and bring a —— eget ee 
time I was an apprentice, possessing an extremely limited | of your Popular Educator,’ I should say y Technical 
education even pas that position, and entirely ignorant of action of the Legislature’ with reference to ‘Technic 
English composition ; now / leat ee a ual partner in this Education, and determined to assist to the uttermost those 
Jirm, with Sceney ‘saved, house on rty purchased, a teachers of our schools who oer ont ene Fy nananes 2 
flourishing business, and good credit. Therefore I consider cram, R ne bre po ar bay the ¢ te eed ae 
it to be my duty, as it certainly is my privilege, to do my thoroughly prac’ . The Master. 
utmost to induce our workmen (many of whom are lads | . Aces SiAwiar>-Benecens 
varying in age from twelve to eighteen years) to avail a aid —ef 
themselves ef the increased advantages offered by this new ‘*Your ‘ Popular Educator’ is a most splendid work, as it 
edition.” embraces all the subjects of science and languages, It is 
“The articles on the various subjects are so lucidly | ® hep s§ suitable to bert ae Wachee, Se, teehee 
* . aos . os mn a e to re e roas or e ic : 
plc ee pctagpagysrsee: y Pn gp Beery yma conipating for a ost every situation in the British Empire. 
J “a4 ” 
Educator’ must stand pre-eminent as a teacher of useful The Master. 








*.* Copies of this Frospectus will be forwarded in any number desired for distribution 
on application to the Publishers, 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. Ludgate Hill, London. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
. . “'Barl Bussell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a des 


' THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. : 
j is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
effectnally checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, igue, 
: d 
| p@teh from Her Majesty’s Consul! at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging f y» and that the ONLY remedyof any 
4 st December, 1864, 


acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 
payed cuts short all attacks of Bpilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
y palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis &e. 
From Lonp Francis Conynauam, Mount Charlies, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
désvice was CHLORODYNE.’—See Lancet, | 
OAUTION.—BEWARBE of PIRAOY and IMITATIONS. 
Oautiow.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. Coutis Browns was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNB 
that the story of the Defendant, Fragman, was deliberately untrue. which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times,’ 10th ay 1864, 
LLIS BROWNE'S 





is the on 


bottles sent at once to the above address.” 

















** Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Ohloro 
dyne from Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be gladto have half a dosen 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 14d., 3s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils, each, None is genuine without the words ‘Dr. J, OO 
CHLORODYNB” on the Government Stamp. Overwheimiag Medical Testi 4 ies each Bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 








HOOPER’S 


MARKING IN 


Is THE 








PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS, 

OOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. . 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 














Best, Blackest, ana most Permanent. 





Messrs, Thresher and Qlenny, Hosiers to H.R.H. the Prigce of BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Wales, saya: ‘* We have used oper’s Marking Ink for.many years, 
and no ink gives us such satisfaction, or so black and permanent an They are so’d by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 
impresyion.” 2s. 9d., and 43, 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
In Bortugs, le. AND 2s. 6d. RACH. 14, 33, or 54 Stamps, according to size, to PAGE D. WOODCUC 
Of all, Chemists, and direct from the: Maker, Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
24 RUSSELL STREET, W.C, be sent free by return of post. 
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acs _| BOILINGWATERINHALF-A-MINUTE! 
Tue Winoow BuinD QF THE Perron | iis 


Bidet EWART & SONS 


CROWN 
Instantaneous Water Heater 


wor Produces this marvellous result, 

wates and will be found the best Boiler 

for Baths, Lavatories,and general 
Domestic use. 


Ss N 
POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES,iT IS 


LicHt:Fixes iN HALF THE USUAL SpPAcE, Ev EGANT 
IM APPEARANCE,ANO(S A MOST DESIRABLE 








ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE & MANSION 
A SAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HODKINSON & CBARKE 
CANADA WORKS,BIRMINGHAM - 
& 2,CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON. 
THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIR BLINDS 
AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. | 








LIVERPOOL: 


6, Minster Buildings, Church Street. 


MAY BE SEEN IN ACTION AT 
16, MOORFIELDS 
(Opposite Moorgate-St, Station, E.C. 


“CHEAP POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 








For Children, Hemmed for use............. -« 2s. 10d, per doz. | Hemstitched for Ladies ..,..,...-+-« eeveseesee 68, 11d. per doz. 
For Ladies bik ing* bs qscdgghgcaaseren Se, AIG. 4 Do, Gentlemen...........+-+0« woven M8411... ign 
For Gdutlomen .. 45, ___« esencercscaeves 5s, 3d. 


“ The fine cambric handkerchiefs sold by Robinson & Cleaver far excel any I have hitherto seen at the prices,”—Myra’s Journal. 
Nore.—Handkerchiefs go by Post for 4d, to 6d per dozen extra; Collars, 3d. to 4d. ; Cuffs, 6d. 


IRISH DAMASKS, and HOUSEHOLD LINENS, cheaper than at any “Stores.’’ 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 3s. Lld., to finest quality made. Real Irish Linen Sheeting, 2 yds. wide, Is, 11d. yer yard. 
Fine Linens and Linen Diapers, yd. wide, 1s. per yard. And every description of Linen Goods at the Lowest Wholesale Prices. 
IRISH LINEN COGLARS and CUFFS, Three-fold Fine Linen. 
Three-fold Collars for Ladies and Children, in all the most usefal shapes, 3s. 11d. per doz. Boys and Youths, 3s, 11d. to 
4s. 6d. per doz. Collars for Gentlemen (4-fold), 4s. 11d, and 5s, 11d, per doz, Cuffs for Ladies, Gents, and Children, 


58, 11d. to 10s. 9d. per doz. 
“ Robinson & Cleaver’s are the cheapest goods I have ever seen.”—Sylvia’s Home Journal, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


By Special Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen, 


The Royal Irish Linen Warehouse, BELFAST. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
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CAUTION.—Imitations mads of impure Down become unwholesome and offensive in use. See the Label 
with the Name and Trade-mark of BOOTH & FOX, who guarantee absolute purity, is on each “Article, None 


muine without it. 
6 An EMINENT Proressor or Cuemistry says: ‘‘ MESSRS. 


BOOTH & FOX'S *t:" DOWN 
QUILTS AND CLOTHING 


Consist solely of pure, soft, scentless Down.”’ 


The DOWN. QUILTS are as warm as 3 BLANKETS and 
weigh less than one. They are the CHEAPEST FORM of 
BED-CLOTHING, for if carefully used THEY WILL 
LAST 20 YEARS. They wash easily, and being made in very 
handsome patterns are a great ornament to Bedrooms. 

THE LADIES’ UNDER SKIRTS are very Light and Warm; 
they are lined through with Purr Down, and are shaped to suit the 
present style of dress. For comfort and durability they cannot be 
equalled. 

THE VESTS & DRESSING GOWNS for Lanes and Grvrin- 
MEN are a sure protection against an easterly wind, for NO COLD 
CAN PENETRATE A DOWN GARMENT. 

INVALUABLE TO INVALIDs, 
See B. & F.’s Pamphlet of Testimonials from Medical Men, who 
write from actual experience. Post-free on application, 


Sold by Drapers and Upholsterers. 


To avoid purchasing Spurious imitations, attention to the above 
‘*Caution” is necessary, 


SHIPPERS and the TRADE ONLY supplied by the Patentees, from 
their Warehouses and Factories at 











LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, CORK. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 











CLEAN! NO DUST!! 
CAUTION. — Beware of Common Imitations 


of the ** DUME Bb LAC AD” (manufactured trom cheap mater! 
resembling the eDOME™ * in shape but NoT IN QUALITY. These ave some: 
times offered because they afford A LARGER PROFIT, 


THERE ISONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 


and it is manufactured ONLY BY E. JAMES & 80NS. Purchasers should 


Bi ue sec that the words ‘‘J AMES” and our Trade Mark “DOME” appear on 
every block. No other is genuine, 


LAUNDRY 

OF THE 
PIM EOWAES| See THAT YOU GET IT!| GREER EA NG 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. | “"" ; : ine 


ZOEDONE, |” 7 CLEARLINESE 


A Delicious Sparkling Tonic Beverage. 
ZOEDONE combines sustaining and invigorating quali- 
ties without intoxicating effects. 
ZOEDONE will be found invaluable in all cases of 
mental or physical strain. 
ZOEDONE is highly recommended by the Faculty. 
ZOEDONE contains the vitalizing tissue-forming phos- 
phatic elements, which give oysters their 


































value. 
Price, includ pectics and- Tocesare, tree on rails at Wrexham, 6. 6d. 
r dozen, in e bottles, in 6- nes cases ; 128. per dozen 3 
‘arge champagne bottles -dozen cases. A little extra charge 


smaller case.—esee Pam oa free from the Manufacturers. 
4 te Mess. alien & Han 


London Agen meabere Corbyn, Stacey, & Co.; Edwards 
& Sen; Hearon, Squire, & Francis; F. whery & Bons ; Bavory & Moore ; 
oung & Poatans. 

Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.8. 
Manufacturers—-THE ZOEDONE CO., Limited, Wrexham, North Wales. 
London Offices :—25, Abchurch Lane, E.C. 
Agents in alte principal Towns of the United Kingdom. 
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